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ABSTRACT 


Pure Theatre is Artaud's expression for what he con- 
sidered an ideal theatre. Artaud's formula of Pure Theatre 
is expressed in his collection of essays entitled The 
Theatre and Its Double and represents the culmination of 
his life-long search to understand the nature of theatre. 
The two central questions Artaud endeavoured to answer were: 
a) What is the essential function of theatre? b) What 
form should the theatre adopt? Artaud's conclusions were 
based on his particular position between theatre East and 
West. Convinced of the dynamic structure of Eastern theatre, 
he was determined to regenerate theatre in the West by 
interpreting the Oriental symbol in terms of its function 
and form and by applying the principles. 

The function of Pure Theatre was metaphysical, to 
expand consciousness and ultimately to achieve Nirvana or 
enlightment, accomplished through a process designated as 
the Plague. The analogue expressed two concepts: the 
purifying influence of theatre and its resultant renewal. 

The form of Pure Theatre was the Symbol. Artaud en- 
visioned the particular dimensions of the Symbol to be 
non-discursive, hieroglyphic, and total. The non-discursive 
Symbol facilitated the divorce from the psychological and 
story-telling drama in Western theatre. Hieroglyphic 


Symbol reflected its own active and dynamic presence 
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receiving its energy from the Double, the mythic and 
universal level of life. Total theatre expressed the 
unitive and integrative nature of theatre. These three 
qualities of Symbol are evident in both Artaud's theory 
of Pure Theatre and his practice, The Theatre of Cruelty 
which was the practical counterpart of Pure Theatre. 

The relationship between function and form is 
located in the character of Symbol. Its character, 
comprised of three dimensions, created one unified 
dramatic expression, or Pure Theatre. Because the Symbol 
is synchronous and unitive in character (form), its 
effect (function) must therefore be synchronous and uni- 
tives hus unitave, effect, achieved on all levels of the 
mind (ego, senses, intellect, emotions) is what Artaud 


called the poetic state, or transcendence. 
Theskey concept of Pure Theatre, therefore, is 


the Symbol. It is the manifestation of the unmanifest 
Double and gives to the spectator a vision of universal 


principles and ultimate realities. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


Because of the fragmentary nature of Artaud's works, 
the wide range of topics he examined, the suffusion of 
his dramatic theory with poetry, theatre historians and 
scholars do not always agree on Artaud's specific contri- 
bution to the development of theatre. Jean-Louis Barrault 
Claims that The Theatre and Its Double is "far and away 
the most important thing that has been written about the 
theatre in the twentieth Century."? Roger Blin, another 
of Artaud's friends and collaborators, was influenced not 
SO much by adopting Artaudian style but, he said, by 
adopting an attitude of mind. To Blin, Artaud served as 
a model of total dedication and uncompromising artistic 
puree inasequalicy ManeArtaud projected itselt into 
the twentieth Century endowing theatre, according to 


Brustein, with "seriousness, depth, and commitment." 


Uy eereT Ou Baird liner at LonesbyLeondard” Pronke, 
Theatre East and West (Berkely / Los Angeles: University 
On) Calmftornia Press) 1967)7 ps7. 


Sain Esslin, Artaud: (London: John Calder (Pub- 
Llishers editd VF aos, , wie 9:01 


pRoObert Brustein, The Theatre of Revolt (Boston: 
Bittle wrbrown and Company), 11962)5  p. 364. 
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Jerzy Grotowski writes that for him Artaud stimulated 
BieeroeawOL tie acto Ss tOtal act ——~ that he does what-— 
ever he does with his entire being... . Without commitment 
his organism stops living, his impulses grow superficial." 
Martin Esslin sees Artaud not so much as a thinker con- 
tributing a coherent body of new knowledge, nor as a man 
of action who shaped the events of dramatic history since 
his projects were for the most part failures. Esslin 
views Artaud as a catalyst and a stimulator: "one of 
those masters whose impact arises not so much from what 
they have achieved and done in concrete, tangible terms, 
but rather from what they are and what they have surrered: "- 
On the other hand, Naomi Greene attributes Artaud's 
influence on theatre revitalization to his incessant 
examination of fundamental problems concerning man's 
existence -- the metaphysical aspect of en In his 
doctoral thesis, Robert Rickner emphasizes the same point— 
that Artaud's “primary intention, and the only one which 


he shares with no other theatrical reformers, was to 


toerzy Grotowski, Towards a Poor Theatre (New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1968), p. 123. 


A ia atin BSSiin,ALeauG , ep. .o. 0. 
2 NaonL Greene, "The Thought of Antonin, Artaud” 


(Ann Arbour, Michigan:University Microfilms, Inc., 1968), 
Deal e. 
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MeOctOre to tieatre tue ellicacy .. ". "Lor Artaud, meta-— 
physical efficacy was the sole raison d'etre [sic] of the 
Hie ree In much the same vein, Leonard Pronko sees 
Artaud's essential contribution as the wedge which pene- 
trates "into the realm that in theatre separates East from 
Weet, for his criticisms Strike at the very roots “of the 
problem, centering as they do upon two divergent ways of 
envisioning theatre: one psychological, peripheral, ameta- 
physical, intellectual; the other religious, integral, 
metaphysical, Sensuous. "- Susan Sontag writes that Artaud 
Mhasehad an impact so profound that che course ofall 
recent serious theatre in Western Europe and the Americas 
can be said to divide into two periods -- before Artaud 
amcmeteter aT cad. =. 2 brecht 1s =the century S“only*orher 
writer on the theatre whose importance and profundity 
conceivably rival nprata me ia And Margaret Croydon sees 
Artaud's contribution as redefining the function of 


enese ft 


Be nere Rickner, “Theatre as Ritual: Artaud"s Theatre 
O£ Cruelty and the Balinese Barong” (University of Hawaii: 
University of Hawaii Reprography, 1973), p. 4. 


2re6nard Pronko, Theatre East and West, p. Wie 

eiatehee te Sontag, ed., Antonin Artaud Selected Writings, 
translated by Helen Weaver, (New York: Farrar, Straus, 
Giroux yell 7 Oar. Promo. oOntag s-Prerace 


Snticled. -Artaud. | 


“Margaret Croyden, Lunatics, Lovers, and Poets 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1974), p. 69. 
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The function and form of theatre as envisioned by 
Artaud will be the concern of this study. Artaud recalled 
being present at a discussion among playwrights and re- 
marked: "No one determined anything, and at no time was 
there any question of the true destiny of theatre, 
i.e.of what by definition and essence, the theatre is 
destined to represent, nor of the means at its disposal 
fOr Gealrzing ats destiny."* In The Theatre and its 
Doubptepeercaudr presents iis definition of theatre's 
function and form. 

Essentially, it will be these two aspects, (that is, 
function and form) of Artaud's ideal theatre which will 
form the basis of this study. I propose to examine the 
separate elements of function and form to determine their 
relationship. 

Artaud's ideas stem mainly from his experience of 
Balinese theatre at the Colonial Exposition in 1931. One 
senses from his ecstatic descriptions of the event that 
for Artaud it was an overwhelming spiritual experience. 
With the impact of Oriental theatre, Artaud proceeded to 
sift out the internal mechanics which made possible the 
incredible fusion of matter and spirit. The "fusion" 
referred to here is between the magnificent elements of 
the Balinese mise en scéne and the deep significance 
rendered by the performance. 


SAMeOnL A Artaud, The Theatre and Its Double, trans- 
lated by Mary Caroline Richards (New York: Grove Press, 
LOS8) pe 45% 
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This experience led Artaud to analyze the symbol of 
Oriental theatre and to formulate a theory which he hoped 
would revitalize the theatre of the Western world. Artaud's 
conclusions centered on the function of theatre as a means 
of expanding consciousness and on the particular character- 
istics of the symbolic form which he considered essential 
for dramatre tert icacity y" 

Artaud's vision of the function of theatre as a means 
of expansion of consciousness is generally accepted by 
scholars] Susan “Sontag, for “instance, writes: —."For 
Artaud, the decisive part of the analogy is that theatre 
--and consciousness--can change. For not only does con- 
sciousness resemble a theatre but, as Artaud constructs 
it, theatre resembles consciousness, and therefore lends 
itself to being turned into a theatre-laboratory in which 
to conduct research in changing aeingal enaaae 

Artaud always placed the function of the theatre in 
COULeCK BOL CUCELOuUdImCULEUraletabrice TO wunim the quality. 
of theatre was a symptom of the guality of its culture. 
One could influence the other. There is no mistaking 
Artaud's view of society. He viewed civilization in the 


West as a disease which sophisticated life to the point 


Tsusan sontag, ed. Antonin Artaud Selected Writings 
p. xxxvii. From her preface entitled "Artaud." 
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where man became out of touch with the well-springs of 
his own being. Artaud is also known for his vehement 
denunciations of contemporary theatre. He writes: 


There are those who go to the theatre as they 
would go to a brothel. Furtive pleasure. For 
them, the theatre is only a dumping-ground of 
their need to experience pleasure through all 
their physical and mental senses. .. . The 
hypertrophy of the theatre of entertainment has 
created, alongside and above the classic idea 

of theatre, a kind of game with easy rules which 
is now the norm in theatre and masks the idea of 
theatre itself. So that one can say two theatres 
now exist: False-theatre that is deceptive, easy, 
middle-class, a theatre for soldiers, bourgeois, 
businessmen, wine-merchants, water-colour 
teachers, adventurers, whores, and Prix de Rome, 
as put on by Sacha Guitry and the Boulevards and 
the Comédie+ Frangaise. But there is another 
sort of theatre that plays whenever it can, 
theatre conceived as the achievement of the 
purest human desires. 


By applying the principles of Eastern dramatic expression 
+6 Western theatre, Artaud proposed to restore theatre to 
its rightful place in society, so that in assuming again 
fos ancien: role as ar function ofa growth, formthe) specta- 
tors, Western culture could thereby change to a signifi- 
cant degree. 

Chapter II will deal with the Balinese theatre 
performance at the Colonial Exposition as a key experience 
in Artaud's life and the turning point in the development 


of hrs "theories *oLr Pure’ Theater. I will indicate the 


Ben eat Artaud, Collected Works, II, translated by 
VictorauOccr. (uondon: Calder Ss» Boyars, Sitd a, L971), 130. 
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ways in which Artaud was culturally prepared for the 
impact of Oriental theatre: a) his relationship with 
Dullin at the Thé&tre d'Atelier; b) Artaud's interest 
ineOrrentarl curture’ cP Artaud’ s relationship with 
Surrealism and Symbolism; d) the founding of Théatre 
Aired Warry. "During his years with Theatre Alfred 
Jarry (1926-29), Artaud initiated the dramatic theories 
which formed the basis of his concepts in The Theatre 
and Its Double. Then in 1931, Artaud witnessed the 
Balinese performance which served to confirm his Dyeic 
convictions and to provide definitive principles for his 
theory. 

In Chapter III, I will discuss the result of Artaud's 
confrontation with Oriental theatre in terms of the 
function of ideal theatre. 

For Artaud, the unction Of = Pure ‘Theatre "ls meta-— 
physical in character, cathartic and mind-expanding. I 
will discuss two aspects of the function of Pure 
Theat rBeGeese, Antares eLLect= per“se-sutilization of 
latent abilities of the mind, and b) the mechanics or 
process whereby this”occurs.”* Artaud referred to this 
process as the Plague. 

A salient feature of Artaud's Pure Theatre is his 
insistence upon "efficacity" -- the power theatre should 
have to produce an effect on the audience. The effect 
is particular, however: to allow the spectator to escape 


his narrow boundaries and experience an expansion of 
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8 
consciousness. The melting of limitations is frequently 
wlblgeee eee in his writings: true theatre is "alchemical," 
"transcendental," or causes "the poetic state." The 
terms apply to change, to the experience of another state 
of consciousness which differs from the normal waking 
experience. Artaud specified that theatre must be a 
function to bring about this experience. The process of 
expansion as Artaud saw it, had two aspects which he 
expressed in his essay "The Theatre and the Plague." 
These are purification and renewal. Purification is the 
aspect where negative tendencies "pour out, on a level 
NOtecounLerteit, ana aillusory, but interiors! and renewal, 
where man finds "an appetite for life," "cosmic rigor," 
"ecstasy." These opposing entities of purification and 
renewal exist side by side throughout his writings on 
theatre. Through analysis, however, they may be shown 
to be, in fact, two sides of the same phenomenon. 

Because Artaud projected the Symbol as the funda- 
mental structure for the theatre of change, Symbol will 
be the subject of Chapter IV. I will focus on three 
characteristics of the Symbol which Artaud considered 
necessary to achieve a "metaphysical" effect. The true 
dramatic Symbol, for Artaud, was a) non-discursive, b) 
HLELOgGLyphic, and sc) total on integrative. 
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In a sense, these characteristics of the Symbol 
could be considered biographical because they do reflect 
Artaud's relationship with the movements and trends of 
thought of the early twentieth Century. Non-discursive 
Symbol has its roots in Artaud's Surrealist experiment 
Mose mission was to change society by recovering the 
unconscious. Hieroglyphic Symbol echoes not only 
Symbolist thought with which Artaud was familiar, but 
his constant search for metaphysical realities through 
Eastern culture and philosophy and through the occult of 
almost every strain. Total theatre expresses Artaud's 
confrontation with Oriental theatre, which utilized 
every ‘element Of theymiseiven scene to its maximum degree 
and which subsumed as well the ideas of a non-discursive 
and hieroglyphic Symbol. The combination of these three 
elements in the Balinese performance formed the basis 
from which Artaud drew an alternative blue print, Pure 
‘Theatre, for the West. 

Chapter V then examines The Cenci. The question 
here is: How does Artaud interpret Artaud? Is his con- 
cept of the Theatre of Cruelty at variance with his 
notion of Pure Theatre? Or does Theatre of Cruelty under- 
score his theory? 

The material utilized in this study is chiefly that 
of Artaud's theories. Of these dramatic theories, those 


formulated before 1938 are of the greatest value. 
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Artaud's writing changes from the time of his confinement 
in asylums Mos7246)4— due probably to his being sub- 
jected to electro-shock treatments. Added to that, dete- 
rioration of physical and mental health drove him to the 
USS POtsOrugsS which could not an any way help him find 
that balance and sense of cohesion he so longed for. 
During and after his sojourn in mental hospitals, Artaud 
continued to write, but his work is at best characterized 
by bitterness, frustration, and a certain sense of blas- 
phemy towards those areas of life which were once 

sacred to him. 

Aspasvesulte, ag wilLeuse bis writings from 1922, 
which was his first year in Paris, until his confinement 
in hospitals, 1937. These include his correspondence 
with Jacques Riviere, Surrealist documents, manifestoes 
GEeineatremAltrededarry personal, letters, and especially 
his work The Theatre and Its Double and its related 
documents. 

Analyzing Artaud's attempt to realize theories 


through theatre practice, I will refer also to his major 


See The Cenci, Artaud embarked for Mexico in 
search for the ideal society where culture and life were 
perfectly integrated. Later, he went to Ireland where, 
through some unfortunate occurrence, he was deported to 
France. When his book, The Theatre and Its Double. 
appeared in print in 1938, Artaud was found confined to 
a mental hospital. For the next nine years, Artaud was 
moved from one hospital to another until finally in 1946, 
friends came to his assistance and secured his freedom. 
Two years after his release, on March 4, 1948, Artaud 
died. 
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a: 
experiment, the production of The Cenci. The Cenci, 
Artaud's adaptation of Shelley's play, was directed by 
Artaud in Paris at the Folies-Wagram in May, 1935, as 
a means to implement his theories. Artaud himself 
stated that The Cenci was not yet an example of Pure 
Theatre but rather a step in its development. Actually, 
the play was a failure. It was received negatively by 
the critics (except for the poet and journalist, Jean- 
Pierre Jouve) and the public was disenchanted. In the 
face of this situation, Artaud departed for Mexico. In 
a letter to Jean-Louis Barrault, Artaud later admitted 
that he had been "overwhelmed by the immensity of the 
task" which he had taken upon ae 

Assessed by theatre historians, The Cenci failed for 
a variety of reasons. Susan Sontag writes that The Cenci 
was not a good adaptation and Margaret Croyden points to 
the lack of rehearsal time. Grotowski insists that 
Artaud is a theorist, not a director. Martin Esslin 
gives Artaud the greater advantage by blaming the failure 
on the theatre space and on the fact that Artaud's ideas 
were too advanced for the actors to perform adequately. 

In view of the fact that Artaud's ‘mounting of ‘The 


Cenci was a recognized failure, I will focus mainly on 


i 


From a letter to Jean-Louis Barrault dated Paris, June 14, 
19.3 ie 


=Ontag, fediyleAntonin Artaud Selected Writings, p. 343. 
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1 
Artaud's theories and utilize the practice in The Cenci 
only as it illumines his theories of Pure Theatre. 

Ins the title of his thesis, the term Pure Theatre 

is not a specific designation of Artaud's. He referred 
to his concept of an ideal theatre in many ways, for 
example, "sacred theatre," "magic theatre," the "essential 
drama." He also used the terms "metaphysical theatre" 


and “alecnemical theatre” in an effort to characterize the 





function of the ideal theatre. I chose the term "Pure 
Theatre" simply because it was used more frequently than 
thes others in) Artaud"s writings. In this connection, 
throughout the thesis, I will capitalize the words Pure 
Theatre to designate that this is Artaud's concept of 
teealetheatre: For the same reason, I will capitalize 
the swords Symbol, Double, and Plague for these concepts 
are peculiar to Artaud. 

Of Balinese theatre, which Artaud considered his 
model for Pure Theatre, he wrote: 

This spectacle is more than we can assimilate, 

assailing us with a superabundance of impressions, 

each richer than the next, but in a language to, 

which it seems we no longer have the key. .. . 

THis Study will examrne Artaud’ s “key tosluce 
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CHAPTER II 


SOURCES OF VISION 


The first question to be asked is: What caused 
Artaud's vision of theatre's function and form? That 
is, what specifically led Artaud to consider expansion 
of consciousness, or transcendence, to be the ultimate 
function of the theatre? And what led Artaud to con- 
sider the non-discursive Symbol as the particular form 
the theatre should adopt to achieve the goal of 


transcendence? 


The Orient 


Scholars, such as Naomi Greene, Eric Sellin, 
Margaret Croyden, Susan Sontag, and Martin Esslin agree 
that artaud's experience of Balinese theatre at the 
CGolonialy Exposition in. 1934" gave’ definitive direction 
to his theories. In fact, Esslin considers this event 
the "key experience" of Artaud's life because it initi- 
ated the theoretical essays of drama in The Theatre and 
Its Double.* Leonard Pronko iS more specific in his 
view of this occasion. He sees Artaud's encounter with 


Balinese theatre as the "focal point of his [Artaud's] 


etd n Esslan, Artaud, p. 35. 
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14 
important role as the greatest 'metaphysician of the 
theatre' in the twentieth Centura Pronko bases this 
conclusion on what he considers to be Artaud's chief 
contribution to theatre, Pronko writes: 

He [Artaud]forms. . . an excellent wedge with 

which to penetrate into the realm that in the 

theatre separates the East from the West, £Or 

his criticisms strike at the very roots of the 

problem, centering as they do upon two diver- 

gent ways of envisioning theatre: one psycho- 

logical, peripheral, ametaphysical, intellectual; 

the other religious, integral, metaphysical, 

sensuous. 2 

In the Porte de Vincennes (outskirts of Paris) on 
the terrace of the Indonesian temple where the exhibits 
of the Dutch Colonial Empire were kept, a Balinese troupe 
presented a generous sampling of their national theatre 
forms. Through Pronko's research the program at that 
time was found to consist of nine pieces: 1. Gong, 2. 
Gong Dance, 3. Keybyar, 4. Djanger, 5. Lasem, 6. Legong, 
7. Baris, 8. Rakshasaj 99: Banoo sen From this performance, 
Artaud proceeded to sift out the internal mechanics of 
which he considered to be the Oriental symbol and to 
suggest means of applying them to Western theatre. Then 


Artaud attempted a description of the effects of this 


Symbol by means on an analogue, the Plague. 





1, eonard Pronko, Theatre East and West, p. 8. 
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Artaudy did nots attempt ai diteral transplant.<~ That 
would have been sheer folly, since Balinese theatre can 
trace its ancestry back to 2,500 B.C. with dramatic 
borrowings from the ancient civilizations of India and 
Great. Artaud, himself, was the first to recognize 
that vast heritage as he points out "one of the reasons 
for the physical efficacity upon the mind, for the force 
of the direct images of action ... . is that this theatre 
is based upon age-old traditions which have preserved 
intact the secrets of using gestures, intonations, and 
harmonies in relation to the senses and on all possible 
Levels: 202 . and Artaud's aim was to uncover the under- 
lying principles of Eastern theatre and, Sin japplying 
them to Western theatre, create symbols of the same 
magnitude in character and effect as those he witnessed 
ateene Colonial Exposition tin ib931: 

External and internal evidence show that the Orient 
(in the form of Balinese theatre) was a decisive influ- 
ence on the direction of Artaud's dramatic theories. 

To show that Artaud's experience of Balinese theatre 


was a turning point in the development of his theories, 





ee Faubion Bowers, Theatre in the East (New York: 


GrovenPress) ®inceqs 1956) ;ndane! Belo; Traditional Bali- 
nese Culture (New York: Columbia University Press, 1970) 3 
Beryl de Zoete and Walter Spies, Dance and Drama in Bali 
(London: Faber and Faber, Limited, 1938); Miguel 
Covarrubias, Island of Bali (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
191739) 4 


tan ta ute Double, p. 4/7. 
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16 
we have only to look at the dates on which his most 
important essays were written, for instance, the years 
perweene 73) sand 21937 (-— atter the dramatic event itself 
and before his confinement to asylums. The complete 
collection of essays entitled The Theatre and Its Double 


appeared in the Metamorphoses collection (Gallimard) on 


February 7, hoes. 


Then in Artaud's record of experience, he made 
numerous references to this conception of theatre as 
being the ultimate form of Pure Theatre. He wrote: 

"Of this idea of pure theatre, which is merely theoret- 
ical in the Occident and to which no one has ever 
GLeempecomeOrgtve tic lCdst Fcality, -the Balinese orfer 
us a stupefying rédlization. 4 Again he wrote: "the 
Balinese have realized, with the utmost rigor, the idea 
of pure theatre, where everything, conception and 


realization alike, has value, has existence only in 


amine first part of the text "On the Balinese 
Theatre" was published in Nouvelle Revue Francaise 
(No. 217, October 1931), while the second Soar is 
a collection of notes from letters and various manu- 
scripts, "Metaphysics and the Mise en Scéne" and "The 
Theatre and the Plague" were both texts of lectures 
delivered at the Sorbonne, December 10, 1932 and April 
6, 1933 respectively. "The Alchemical Theatre" was 
printed in Buenos Aires in 1932. "Seraphim's Theatre" 
(originally intended for the collection), "Oriental and 
Occidental Theatre" and "An Affective Athleticism" were 
iiewit bien ShoLely wauter ALcCaud sy prouuctien) of Ene 
Cenci. The text of the first manifesto of the Theatre 
of Cruelty appeared as early as 1932 in Nouvelle Revue 
Francaise (No. 229), while the second manifesto was 
published by Editions Denoél the following year, 1933. 
See Antonin Artaud, Collected Works, IV, translated by 
VictOucorbin (london: Calder s Boyars, Ltd., 1974), 
199ff. From translator's notes. 
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7 
proportion to its degree of objectification on the stage."* 
Not only had the Balinese performance realized Artaud's 
expectations of Pure Theatre, but he confirmed that "it 
is the most beautiful manifestation of pure theatre it 
has been our privilege to aye te 

These quotations are taken from Artaud's essay "On 
the Balinese Theatre." Certain portions of the essay 
were taken from personal letters and various manuscripts. 
In a variant copy (addressed to Jean Paulhan, editor of 
Nouvelle Revue Frangaise) an additional paragraph is 
found: 

My dear friend. I wanted to write to you direct, 
to share my enthusiasm with you and to show you that 


my article, perhaps not as good as this letter, was 
not prompted by fake enthusiasm. 3 


Artaud, we must be reminded, was culturally prepared 
for the impact Oriental theatre would have on the develop- 
ment of his theories. Throughout his years in Paris, he 
had indirect contact with the Orient because his 
immediate environment at that time was infected with 

lartaud, Double pb. OS. 
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Nase Collected Works, IV, Notes: 202. 
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the Oriental Paton te Artaud, aS a member of Dullin's 
troupe, was very much influenced by Dullin's enthusiasm 
for Oriental techniques. To a friend, Artaud writes of 
Dullin: "The sets are still more stylized and simpli- 
fied than,those of the Vieux-Colombier.. His ideal is 
the Japanese actor who acts without BEODE woe Then, to 
Max Jacob, Artaud wrote: "Hearing Dullin teach, I feel 
that I am rediscovering ancient secrets and a whole 
forgotten mystique of production. .. . The Japanese 
are our masters, together with Edgar Bocas: 

As early as 1922, Artaud witnessed a performance of 
Oriental theatre in Marseilles by a Cambodian troupe 
which foreshadowed the impact Balinese theatre had on him 
some nine years later. Jean Hort, a biographer of Artaud 
writes of him: "The techniques and masks of the Chinese 
and Balinese theatres obsessed him very early. Having 


read a great deal about them, and remembering not a 


oii Russia, Diaghilev's Ballets Russes reflected 
both design and concepts of the Orient; Eisenstein and 
Meyerhold were utilizing Oriental stage techniques. 
Claudel, an ambassador in Tokyo in the nineteen-twenties, 
actually wrote a Kabuki play, The Woman and Her Shadow, 
which was presented by Kabuki actors at the Imperial 
Theatre in Tokyo. Directors like Reinhardt, Copeau, 
Dullin, Barrault took recourse to Oriental drama for 
acting discipline and stage techniques. In 1936, Brecht 
had written his essay "Alienation Effects in Chinese 
acting." His later plays, The Good Woman of Setzuan and 
The Caucasian Chalk Circle are marked by Oriental con- 
tent. See Pronko, Theatre East and West. 


2artaud, Collected Works, III, translated by Alastair 
HAT PeEOnm LOndOns. | Calder & Poyars, Ltd., 19/2), 95. 
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19 
little, he spoke of them constantly."* Dullin was very 
much aware of Artaud's early enthusiasm for Oriental 


theatre and admitted to Roger Blin that Artaud was even 


more extreme than himself in this aeiawe 


Apart from Artaud's interest in Oriental dramatic 
techniques during the nineteen twenties, Artaud also 
demonstrated a working knowledge of Eastern thought. 
During his years with the Surrealists, Artaud wrote 
extensively about the Orient. In the third issue of the 
movement's review, La Revolution surréaliste, Artaud 
wrote a series of articles extolling the virtues of the 
Orient. His essays "Dinner is served," "Letter to the 
Buddhist schools," and "Address to the Dalai Lama," re- 


veal his preoccupation with liberation and enlightenment 


EP Onae Theatre East and West, p. oie Citation 


from Jean Hort, Antonin Artaud: Le suicide de la 
Sociuete (Geneva: Editions Connaitre, 1960), p. 28. 
2 


Gplceymow ose tne following citation Of eDulldin s 
memories of Artaud is from Paula Thévenin, "1896-1948," 


Cahiers de la Compagnie Madeleine Renaud Jean-Louis 
Bar raw] &RONGs 7822223 (May, 5V958)2, ps .2) 


While I was attracted by the techniques of Oriental 
theatre, he already was going much further than I in 
thatadi nection, sand, from daa practicalypoin&é.,of view it 
sometimes became dangerous. When, for example, in 
Pirandello's Pleasure of Honesty he was playing the role 
of a businessman, he came on stage one evening with a 
facial makeup inspired by the little masks which serve 
as models for Chinese actors; a symbolic makeup which was 
JUStISLLGhi@Ly OULSOtmpLace Win a. modern spiay. 
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in Eastern terms. Representing the Western world, Artaud 
asks the Lama to "transform our minds, make our minds 
wholly oriented towards those perfect summits where the 
Humany Mind nonwlonger suiters... p»... Leachus,. the physical 
levitation of the body, O Lama, and how we may no longer 
remain ee eat te 

On surveying his works, what becomes immediately 
apparent is his familiarity with Buddhist and Hindu 
thought and his knowledge of various sacred books of the 
Eastern traditions: the Tibetan and Egyptian books of 
the dead, the (ao, fey Ching. and, particularly the, Vedic 
texts where he found the necessary terminology to project 
the concepts of his new theatre. Concepts such as trans- 
cendence, the Absolute, Being, the intimate correlation 
that exists between mind and body, the progressive nature 
of the mind, and Nirvana or enlightenment were available 
when Artaud described his experience of Balinese PReaeee 
and ultimately when he formulated a Western counterpart, 
his workshop, the Theatre of Cruelty. His relationship 
to the Vedas is described by the following quotation from 
"Notes on Oriental, Greek, and Indian Cultures: "the 


little mechanistic theory of those who believe what they 


rage eel Collected Works, I, translated by Victor 
Cort ms Londons se GalideregBoyars, itd. 1968), lel. 


*k 
Henceforth, I will refer to this collection by 
title and volume only. 
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21 
Sec lemyself sony accept what. lL can imagine .and, in 


this Cabbala of the Vedas, there are fertile areas for 


my imagination, and we are dying of lack of imagination." 


In summary, it can be said that the Balinese per- 
formance in 1931 was meaningful for Artaud because of 


his intimate knowledge of the Oriental idiom in terms 


of philosophy, religion, culture and, through the speci- 


up 


fic influence of Dullin at the Theatre d'Atelier, Oriental 


dramatic techniques. 


Another reason this confrontation was so significant 


to Artaud was that his Surrealist years provided both 


insights and questions regarding the evolution of theatre. 


The Balinese performance became a demonstration for 


Artaud of his own aspirations regarding theatre. It 


provided new insights and it clarified issues that dated 


back to his Surrealist years. 


Surrealism 


The central issue that seems to characterize all of 


AEbaua see concerns, and which probably led him to the 
Surrealists, waS a need to express his intuitions and 
feelings and states of mind so that communication would 


be immediate and fully comprehended. This search for a 


+ namely The Death of Satan and Other Mystical 
Writings, translated by Alastair Hamilton and Victor 
Gortal (hondon¢miga ldéretetoyars/ il Leateelos 4) popsss4. 
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22 
new mode of expression developed interest in the 
necessity to liberate the subconscious and in the con- 
cept that logical reasoning was overrated in Western 
society. From this followed the notion that all Western 
institutions based on logical reasons were to be held 
Suspect. Finally, if the breakdown of these institutions 
could be effected and the intuitional side of man be 
developed, human consciousness would be transformed and 
society changed. 

It is difficult to say who influenced whom the most. 
At any rate, the Surrealists shared with Artaud many 
features of his thought at that time. Their revolution 
was against the present literary forms, against logical 
reasoning, and against Western society. On the positive 
side, they stood for liberating the subconscious, trans- 
forming human consciousness, and changing society. 
Because Breton was an avid disciple of Freud, the idea 
of dream and the subconscious formed the basis of theories 


and proposals generated by the ne enen ae 


me the psychoanalytic technique of Freud, dream was 
Ene key in locatamg.thie source Of the patient's .mental 
disturbance and automatic writing began to play a major 
role in the search for dream symbols in the Surrealist 
movement. In his First Manifesto, Breton presented his 
definition of Surrealism: 


Surrealism, noun. Psychic automatism in its pure 
state, by which one proposes to express verbally, by 
means of the written word, or in any other manner--the 
actual, functioning of thought..Dictated, by thought, in 
the absence of any control exercised by reason, exempt 
from any aesthetic or moral concern...Surrealism is based 
on the belief in the superior reality of certain forms of 
previously neglected association, in the omnipotence of 
dream, in the disinterested play of thought. 
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Many of these ideas became a part of Artaud's 
philosophy and can be located in The Theatre and Its 
Double. Moreover, the ideas Artaud retained from the 
Surrealists were used to further his own ideas. For 
instance, during the years when Artaud was involved 
with the film industry, the dream element formed the 
basis of cinematic expression. Artaud developed scen- 
arios to portray such aspects of dream as the distortion 
of time, the unclear boundaries that exist between dream 
and reality, the changing and disappearing of objects, 
and generally, the rejection of “story—tebllingS" sPpArtaid 


wrote: 


I thought it was possible to write a scenario which 
ignored knowledge and the logical connection of 
facts, and would search beyond, in the occult and 
in the tracks of feeling and thought for the prLo— 
found motives. . . . It is to show how far the 
scenario can resemble and ally itself with the 
mechanics of a dream without really being a dream 
Desc lt wane: 


Later, Artaud became disillusioned with the cinema, 
because the "talkies" reverted back to discursive expres- 


sion rather than the more symbolic means of expression. 





POOLnOLe  COntinucdstrOm 0. 22. 


See Jack J. Spector, The Aesthetics of Freud (New 
York, Washington: Praeger Publishers, 1973), pp. 50-151, 
Citation from Breton's First Manifesto. 


eatin ali, Collected! Works, DIL, 63. * The oniy"onetor 
Artaud's scenarios to have been filmed was The Shell and 
the Clergyman, directed by Germaine Dulac. At the first 
showing Artaud and Robert Desnos protested Dulac's 
interpretation. 
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When Artaud joined the Surrealists in October, 
1924, he found his way directly to the centre of the 
movement. He contributed to the movement's publication, 
La Revolution surréaliste, and four months after his 
formal affiliation with the movement, he became the 
director of the Surrealist's Bureau de Recherches, 
which was founded by Breton to discover means of liber- 
ating the subconscious. Artaud's relationship with the 
Surrealists was as intense as it was short-lived. Separ- 
ation of ways occurred when the Surrealists began to 
support the French Communist Party. Artaud was appalled 
that a movement which had dedicated itself to the 
expression of universal concepts and the abolition of all 
closed systems should itself subscribe to a closed system. 
Artaud's understanding was that any change in society had 
EORDeEme PeclLedutromawithin the individual, that an 
"external metamorphosis . . . can only be something 
supplementary." The issue that incurred Artaud's wrath 
and led to his defection was that "Surrealism died 
because of the idiotic sectarianism of its adepts."~ 
In response to Artaud, the Surrealists officially 


"excommunicated" him, along with Roger Vitrac and 


tartaud, Collected Works I, 197. These quotations 
appear in Artaud's article, "In the Dark Or The Sur- 
realists Blur. ” 
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Robert Aege 

Artaud stands apart from the Surrealists in one 
chief aspect: that he regarded the unity between 
emotions or intuition and expression as the means of 
re-vitalizing language, not fragmentation as the 
Surrealists believed. Susan Sontag points out that 
while the Surrealists glorified the irrational at the 
expense of the rational, passion over reason, and body 
over mind, Artaud sought a "unified, non-dualistic 
consciousness" and that later, when Artaud proposed a 
function for theatre, his intention was to*heal the 
split between language and the flesh." Martin Esslin 
also sees Artaud as persistently attempting to bridge 
the sili that existed between his poetic intuitions and 
their expression and that the Surrealist experiment had 
been just one of the ways in which Artaud "tried to 


sone final break with the physical structure of the 


movement occurred later, however, while Artaud was in- 
volved with his newly-formed company, Théatre Alfred 
Jarry. The Surrealists had mysteriously acquired centre- 
house seats for his production of Strindberg's A Dream 


Play., Thessequel:j;+ protests, police,-and-dater,«an 
ultimatum delivered to Artaud to ban the second perform- 
ance. (The Surrealists blamed Théatre Alfred Jarry for 


their part in serving bourgeoise society, but in 
particular,, for.acceptung, support, from a corrupt 
government-Sweden- to produce Strindberg's play.) Artaud, 
of cotlnse,.,stoodehis,qround,; buttas.a resultsof-the 
Surrealist, invasion, of,terrdtory and.rights,,.a bitter, and 
long-lasting enmity between the two parties followed. 

see. Artaud,.Collected.Works,: II,. 218-225. 


elena Gontaameds ; Antonin Artaud Selected Writings, 


p. Xxxv. From her preface entitled "Artaud. 
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renew the potential of language and to break with the 


: 1 
conventionalized forms of literary expression." 


Symbolism 

Artaud's position as searching for a means to 
unify intuition and expression, though not Surrealist 
in character, could possibly have its origins in the 
Symbolist movement. Lugné-Poe* was one who had been 
intimately concerned with Symbolist drama and who 
founded the Théatre de 1'OEuvre for the express purpose 
of producing Symbolist drama. It was he with whom 
Artaud began his acting career. Lugné-Poe's repertoire 
at that time included plays by Ibsen, Maeterlinck, Wilde, 
Alfred Jarry, Gide and Claudel, so Artaud had the oppor- 
tunity to become familiar with both the theory and 
expression of Symbolist thought. 

The concept of drama as revelation, expressing a 
"State of soul" or "mystery," the interpenetration of 
interior and exterior planes of existence, and particu- 
larly the symbol as "hieroglyph" -- all find resonances 


within Artaud's writings. In the programme notes for 


Nicest ses ESslin, Antaud, pp.) 67-68. 


ae was quite probably Lugné-Poe who inspired 
Artaud with the idea to write an adaptation of Shelley's 
Cenci for the Theatre of Cruelty. Lugné-Poe must have 
DEEN Lamiliar with Peul Fort 's production of Shelley's 
Cenci which was produced in a Symbolist manner, since it 
was shortly afterwards that Lugné-Poe founded the Théatre de 
1'OEuvre, absorbing the impulses of Fort's Theatre d'Art. 
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Strindberg's A Dream Play for instance, Artaud described 
the values of the play for the Thé&tre Alfred Jarry. 
"An infinite compass of feelings are brought together 
and expressed in it. At the same time, we find in it 
both the outer and inner aspects of the manifold, 
vibrant thought. The loftiest questions are dealt with 
and evoked in a form that is at once concrete and 


mysterious."* 


Théatre Alfred Jarry 


Artaud's position, as he stands between Surrealism 
and Symbolism, is expressed very clearly in the Thé@tre 
Alfred Jarry, co-founded by Artaud, Robert Aron, and 
Roger Vitrac in 1926 after their "excommunication" from 
the Surrealist movement. The theatre was formed 
specifically as a means of determining the nature of 
the theatre in its ideal state. Artaud wrote: 

If theatre is a game, too many serious problems 

Glamour form attention for us to be distracted 

from the tiniest part of them by something as 

ephemeral as this game. If theatre is not a 

game, if it is indeed a reality, the problem we 

must solve is how we can make every show a kind 


of event.2 


Regarding their quest for Pure Theatre, the founders 


BAC eaud, Collected Works, II, 68. From "Strind- 
berg's A Dream Play: Programme Notes." 


aude. II, 15. From."The Alfred Jarry Theatre 
ih 9 26) eS 
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28 
expressed both known and unknown elements which reflect 
ideas from both Surrealist and Symbolist movements. 

The known elements consisted of the following: 

1. What the function of the theatre should be, and 2. 
what the form or expression should be: non-discursive. 
hieroglyphic, and integrated. However undeveloped 
these concepts may be, they form the basis for the 
theories in The Theatre and Its Double. 

Of function, Artaud wrote that "we do believe in 
that sort of Sx Bing teeta me Artaud compared the theatre 
to a surgeon or a dentist where the audience will come 
ExXnOWiNG Ch COULrSse, that chey will not die, but that 
all the same this is a serious business, and that they 
Wii lsnOLecome out aeeeaenede 

The characteristics of form are also seen in 
their embryonic state. 

Theatre was to be non-discursive. Artaud flatly 
declared that "Discussion is not our legac ine eac th, 
Theatre Alfred Jarry. HGoduced, Act «LL .ot, Claudel ys 


The Break of Noon as a revolt against its wordiness. 


Ege abel Collected WOEks, 1.2, 28. From "The Alired 
Jarry Theatre (1928 Season.” 


{rid .', Del. ew Prom he sAl fred varny. Theatre 
(MES) 


arid, jon at eS From "The Alfred Jarry Theatre 
First Year -- 1926-27 Season." 
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It was carried off in the high revolutionary spirit of 
Surrealism. The actors "interlard their lines at random 
with cries, groans, contortions and moans. For if the 
lines don't serve to make the spectators jump out of 
their seats, what use are they? .. . As for the decor, 
ist was green: There were two matresses, one hanging in 
the air above a bed . .. and the other lying on the 
Guoundweat tehe: end, Of-a rope. ..8 ...+ The. scene was threat-— 
ening, portraying disorder and Anas 

Theatre was to be hieroglyphic. In an early mani- 
festo, Artaud declared the position of his company: 
what he would like to see "Sparkle and triumph on stage 
is whatever is a part of the mystery and magnetic fasci- 
nation of dreams, the dark layers of consciousness. . .. 
Theatre should show "the mind's hidden, obscure, and un- 
revealed aspects pe "express what life has forgotten, 


has hidden, or is incapable of seating oo 


tapart from mounting the play without the author's 
permission, Artaud, at the end of the play, publically 
insulted Claudel. Thereupon followed the Claudel-Artaud 
scandel. | See Artaud, Collected. Works, Il, 49, 2138, 221, 
PONG 


“aided p. 23. From "Manifesto For An Abortive 
Theatre." 


o rhad..: @ pes 230 


aT bid ee p. "267" From’ “The ALEréed*varrye Theatre 
(1928 Season) ." 
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30 
Theatre was to be total and integrated. Artaud 

asked for a "revival of interest in the total theatre 
formula," to "break with theatre regarded as a separate 
entity and bring back the old ideas which, after all, 
was never put into effect, that of integral Pheetren 
Artaud also intimated that the techniques of total 
theatre with which the Théatre Alfred Jarry wished to 
be identified are "those irrefutable examples which, 


from the point of view of their sought-after national 


effectiveness, the Chinese, American-Negro and Soviet 


theatres provide us “ghunae 


Artaud's years with the Théatre Alfred Jarry (1926- 
29), served to initiate dramatic theories which would 
form the basis for his concepts in The Theatre and Its 
Double. I have pointed to the known elements of function 
and form as they were expressed by the formulations of 
the Théatre Alfred Jarry. 

However, the unknown factors, the questions that 
needed answers, were just as boldly admitted in programme 


notes and manifestoes. The following quotations deal 


aan Collected Works, bij. sl. 


*Thia <r. 4 O's It was because of this particular 
objective of Artaud's theory that Kirby sees Artaud not 
so much the revolutionary, but part of a tradition--the 
Total Theatre--which began with Richard Wagner's concept 
of Gesamtkunstwerk, a total art work, an integrated 
whole.y,See E. Tia Kirby, ed., Total Theatre (New York: 
Dee Oe CO) LC. O69). Introduction pp. xiii- 
Oh rai ee 
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34 
with the unknown factors and clearly indicate that 
although Artaud knew the characteristics of the ideal 
Cueathescegaraingmets <unction and form, still. the 
means of accomplishment were vague and unclear. 


1. How can a play be a magical operation, how can 
it answer needs which go beyond it, how can 
the deepest part of the audience's soul be 
involved? This is what people will see if they 
Ueisteuce 


(eee nere Groping pbilindlyetowards this adeal 
theatre. We partly know what we want to do 
and how we can accomplish this physically, 
but we believe that chance, a miracle, will 
occur and reveal to us’all that we still do 

Mao: «now ershat Wiwill contribute all its 
profoundly superior life to this poor matter 
we insist on moulding. 


Aside from the degree of success of our shows, 
those who come to our theatre must understand 
they are participating in attempts at mysti- 
ecism, through which an important part of the 


mind and consciousness may finally be saved 
or Lost s4 


Artaud must have considered the Balinese performance 
in 1931 (only two years after the demise of Thé@atre 
Alfred Jarry) to be the "miracle" that would reveal the 
means of endowing theatre with a "profoundly superior 
life." Many of Artaud's ideas and concerns about theatre 
seem to find fulfillment in his experience of Balinese 
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demonstrated in this theatre that successfully elimin- 
ated words, giving rise to a new language, one composed 
of powerful sions."* Artaud's need to dispense with 
imitation by using puppets, masks, or actors moving in 
an abstract manner was answered in the dancers' "system- 
acc depersonalization."* The Symbolist aspect of 
Artaud's thought, his search for drama as "revelation" 
was more than adequately fulfilled. He writes: 


The thought it aims at, the spiritual states it 
seeks to icreate, the mystic solutions it proposes 
are aroused and attained without delay or circum- 
locution. All of which seems to be an exorcism 
to make our demons FLOW. 3 


Artaud speaks of "mysterious signs which correspond to 


some unknown, fabulous, and obscure reality which we 


here in the Occident have completely repressed." 


Finally, Artaud's "total theatre formula" was witnessed 


in the Balinese performance as a spectacle "which draws 


Sere a DOUDe Ty pe, 55. 


ae a johy yes The use of gesture and movement 
in Balinese dance-drama is a very complex science, 
closely regulated by tradition. . The technical aspect 
Of the ddrice fs carried cut with the utmost exactitude, 
so that an extreme impersonality develops, allowing the 
actor's body to become modified and rarified--reacting 
only as an instrument, not as an individual. The actor 
Gxpresses tiie=dance and functions only as a vehicle oft 
the dance. Every movement reveals character, situation, 
and some specific action, but always in symbolic terms, 
that is, highly stylized and carefully controlled move- 
Ments sot arms, =leds,.'torso, head, eyes, mouth, fingers. 
See Berylde Zoete and Walter Spies, Dance and Drama in 
Bali. 


Partaud, Double, De OO. 
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33 
upon dance, song, pantomime .... presents as a combina- 


tion of all these elements fused together. pe 


Summary 


The initial question of this chapter was to discover 
what caused Artaud's vision of Pure Theatre as expressed 
in the The Theatre and Its Double. Artaud's experience 
of the Balinese performance at the Colonial Exposition 
in 1931 was considered to be the most decisive aniluence | 
based on the interpretation of scholars, on external 
evidence which indicates that the most important dramatic 
essays were written after this event, and on internal 
evidence, Artaud's essays on Oriental theatre, which 
clearly reveal Artaud's belief that Balinese theatre was 
a model of ideal theatre. 

Artaud had been systematically prepared for this 
confrontation with the Orient. In other words, the 
Balinese performance was significant for Artaud on two 
accounts. In the first place, his knowledge of the 
Oriental idiom in terms of philosophy, religion, culture, 
and dramatic techniques prepared him to fully appreciate 
Oriental theatre from these points of view. Secondly, 
the Balinese performance served to confirm several basic 


oA bad) Double; 7p. 53% 
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34 
convictions regarding theatre and to illuminate 
questions--both of which resulted from his relationship 
with Surrealist and Symbolist movements. Artaud's 
position in relation to both movements was expressed 
in the theories and practice of the Théatre Alfred 
Jarry (1926-1929) where certain elements of what Artaud 
considered ideal theatre were already recognized. The 
known factors were, a) that the function of theatre was 
to be somehow "cathartic," and b) that the form theatre 
should adopt be non-discursive, hieroglyphic, and inte- 
grated. The Balinese performance clarified what was 
Vaguemoreuncleadr jin his early notions of theatre. The 
result was a developed theory of Pure Theatre as it 


related to both function and form. 
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CHAPTER sol LE 


FUNCTION: EXPANSION OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


Chapter II illustrated the importance of Artaud's 
experience of Balinese theatre in the development of 
his dramatic theories and the events that prepared him 
for the experience. The effect of Artaud's experience 
on his vision of theatre's function will be the concern 
of Chapter III. 

In the nineteen-twenties, Artaud had already desig- 
nated the function of ideal theatre to be in some sense 
Gatiiarctrcmand pean one and.asaaeGesult for “its purifying 
influence, a change of consciousness was to take place. 
From his "Manifesto For An Abortive Theatre," we are 
also COnLronced with the centralsfeature of ideal theatre, 
which is metaphysics. Artaud wrote: 

Aside from the degree of success of our shows, 

those who come to our theatre must understand 

they are participating in attempts at mysticism, 

through which an important part of the mind and 

consciousness may finally be saved or lost.2 
Pronko, Mauriac, and Arthur Adamov consider Artaud's 


investigation of the nature of theatre in its meta- 


Dhvsical aspect «te be elias cChvet “contribution. 


Sean ey: Complete *works, “PEir7] 7, *25 
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36 
Naomi Greene in her doctoral thesis, "The Thought 


of Antonin Artaud," also points out that "it would not 
be an exaggeration to assert the essential problem of 
Artaud's life and work was metaphysical, l~ She 
thoroughly examines the source of this concept in 
Arcaua So lare, and, claims) that) Artaud!s..search for meta— 
physical and. spiritual realities has its basis in*his 
mental problems, conditioning all his actions and 
responses to the exterior world. 

The nature of Artaud's concerns is clearly described 
in his correspondence with Jacques Riviere (1923-24) 
which was initiated when Artaud sent a number of his 
poems to Nouvelle Revue Frangaise EOREDUDL Caton: 
Artaud received a letter of rejection from Jean Paulhan 
and from this point begins the famous correspondence. ~ 
The dominant theme of the correspondence is Artaud's 
quest for a means to express his intuitions. On some 
occasions the search is purely that of a poet analyzing 
the means to achieve mastery over his craft and on others, 


it is the need of Artaud to understand the phenomenon of 


iGreene, _une Thought of Antonin Amtavid. «p. «42 . 


eyacLOr Corti writes that Artaud had written to 
Riviere not because he was presiding editor of Nouvelle 
Revue Frangaise, the foremost journal in Europe, but 
because Riviére was a protége of Freud, a champion of 
the psychological novel, and author of two studies of 
the literature of the Self, that is, Rimbaud (1913) and 
Thanks to Dada (1920). See Artaud, Complete Works, 1: 
Introductiony .9= 15), 
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his own mind. 

The correspondence is a testimonial of two aspects 
of Artaud's suffering. On the one hand, he admitted to 
and carefully described his mental deficiencies and, on 
the other, he expressed his longing for wholeness. 

Artaud explained to Riviere the difficulty he had in 
expressing his intuitions: "I suffer from a fearful 
mental disease. My thought abandons me at every stage... 
I am in constant pursuit of my intellectual being... 72 
Again: "The moment the soul proposes to co-ordinate its 
riches, its discoveries, its revelations, unknowingly at 
the very minute the thing is about to emanate, a higher 
viclousewlll 4. 9. attacks Lhe mass Of words and imagery, 
attacks the mass of feelings and leaves me as it were 
panting at the gates of iaeaaene 

The second aspect, Artaud's longing for wholeness, 
would be the deciding factor™in his pursuit for = meta= 
physical and spiritual experiences. He wrote: "I am 
only waiting for my mind to alter, for its upper echelons 
to epen we Through his correspondence with Riviere, 
Artaud hoped ‘to"regain for His mind “its power of «concen- 


tration, its uniform terseness, the consistency of its 


tactaud, Complete Works, I, 27. From "Correspon- 
dence With Jacques Riviere." 
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1 
own matter" for he pointed out that a man can be in 
possession of his faculties at intervals, but unless he 


Aehieves, “that. constant concert. of his. powers..... «. true 


creativity is impossible."* 


According to Greene, it was Artaud's need to solve 
the problem of his mind that led him to the spirituality 
of Eastern thought, to his espousal of the Surrealist 
movement (which was searching for a means to liberate 
the subconscious through dreams, drugs, and hallucina- 
tions),,.to his fascination, for.exotic cultures. (such. as 
the Tarahumari in Mexico and the ancient Greeks who 
practiced the Orphic Mysteries and the Mysteries of 
Bleusis),, and.to. his, search. for. the, basic principles of 


life (through the study of astrology, alchemy, numerology, 


ae eauid, Complete Works, I, 31. From"Correspondence 


With Jacques Riviére." 


ended J I, 39-40. Theoreticians and psychologists 
emphasize that the development of creativity depends on 
this particular balance, Charles Lamb, in his essay 
"Sanity of True Genius," characterizes genius as an "admir- 
able balance of all the faculties" and who, therefore, has 
complete control of his subject. See Charles Lamb, 
"Sanity of True Genius" in The Last Essays of Elia The 
Works of Charles Lamb. (London: Newnes,n.d.) pp. 253-54, 
Citation by Anthony Storr, Dynamics of Creation (London: 
Seckenrs& Warburg,. 19/2) 6 Den 20 8.. 


Anthony Storr frequently refers to this balance of 
Opposites, the passive and active elements of creativity 
as "intuition" and "ego strength," the latter being defi- 
ned as."a will which can be voluntarily brought into 
operation to achieve whatever end is contemplated." See 


SEOCU ye Lice WY Nattes OL Creation, pe L9G; 
Carl Jung views the ideal state of mind as a working 


relationship between conscious and unconscious and refers 
tO teas “wholeness,” “individuation,” and “integration.” 
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and magic). It can be said that Artaud's suffering and 
in consequence his search for wholeness and development 
of mind led him to search for the means to arrive at the 
extreme end of that continuum to the highest achievement 
of man in. life, that is, Nirvana, Vedanta or enlightenment. 
Throughout his writings there are numerous references to 
the various fields and disciplines he pursued. Magic, 
dreams, alchemy, acupuncture, astrology, mysteries, and 
number are terms and ideas which Artaud used to describe 
Pure Theatre. What gives these ideas a sense of cohesion 
is Artaud' search for expansion of consciousness which 
meant spiritual growth ranging from simple mental abili- 
ties to the transcendent and ultimate aspect of man. 
Artaud is articulate in his intention regarding 
theatre. He wrote: 
Peers not a matter of boring the public to death 
with transcendent cosmic preoccupations. That 
there may be found profound keys to thought and 
action with which to interpret the whole spectacle, 


does not in general concern the spectator. .. . 5 
But still they must be there; and that concerns us. 


Footnote No. 2, continued from previous page: 


Both elements of the mind are brought together 
through reciprocal interdependence. See Morris Philipson, 


Outline of a Jungian Aesthetics (Northwestern University 
Press, 1963). 


Tee cones "The Thought of Antonin Artaud," Chapter II, 
-Thougic. and Spirituality, | 


“artaud, DOUD LEG ys oo. 
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It was these "transcendent cosmic preoccupations" 
founded on his own research and experience that con- 
tribute to his description of the function and form 
of Pure Theatre. 

When Antauduspokelofsfunction, the referred ‘to the 
ultimate end of expanding consciousness in theatre. 
Consequently, theatre would function to benefit both 
the individual and society. Beyond this, Artaud also 
Meant to analyze the process whereby transcendence 
occurs. He interpreted the impact of Pure Theatre 
and attempted to locate the subtle distinctions of 
experience in order of occurrence. Artaud saw the 
effect on the audience as occurring through a process 
which he called the "Plague." 

I would like to discuss these two categories 
separately, beginning with the first, that is, 
Artaud's concept of expansion of consciousness on the 
level of the individual and its ultimate effect of 


the consciousness of society. 


EXPANSION OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


The Individual 


As I pointed out, expansion of consciousness for 


Artauduwasia VieGy uactical] aspect of his life--that of 
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recovering his own mental abilities in order to allevi- 
ate his suffering and to develop his creativity. Artaud, 
however, continued his search into areas far beyond his 
immediate needs into the fullest E@asaseiend of the mind 
which Buddhist and Hindu scriptures refer to as "Nirvana" 
and "Vedanta" (enlightenment) respectively. Expansion 
of the mind was certainly Artaud's chief concern as he 
attested in a very moving letter to André Breton: 
"Without the power to expand, without some control over 
things, life is unbearable. Only one thing is exciting 
in life: contact with the powers of the Peis Oe 

Because Artaud was so intimately concerned with 
ubdeneenent of the mind, his references regarding the 
effect of Pure Theatre include the full range of expan- 
sion of consciousness from "purification" and restoration 
of mental balance to interior vision, ecstasy and 
transcendence. The term "metaphysical" for Artaud 
included the entire range. Pure Theatre was "to address 
2tselflonlyeto. total mancws "In other terms, the 
theatre must pursue by all its means a reassertion not 


only of all the aspects of the objective and descriptive 


tartaud, Collected Works, I, 95. From "Letter to 
the Clairvoyant" for Andre Breton. 


“artaud, Doubles, peal23:. 
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world, but of the internal world, that is, of man con- 
sidered metaphysiealry 

Whenever Artaud wrote of the effect of Pure Theatre, 
any aspect of expansion of consciousness could be referred 
to: the achievements of the spectator in terms of 
utilizing latent mental abilities to the subjective 
emotional experiences which Artaud labelled as trans- 
cendence, unification, Nirvana. 

On the one hand, Artaud saw the theatre as a means 
of enhancing perception, developing latent powers and 
creativity, and gaining energy. Of perception, Artaud 
wrote: "What is important is that, by positive means, 
the Seer ee, i, is put ina state of deepened and keener 


: 2) 
perception." Of energy and latent powers, Artaud 


wrote: "Now, we would like to restore poetry's dynamic, 
virulent meaning: its virtue as something magic. Then 
to conceive magic as releaSing real energy. .. . We 


would like to awaken those manas, that latent accumula- 
i LOnmO Saree Theatre, for Artaud, should be 
"capable of attaining awareness and a possession of 


certain dominant forces . .. capable of recovering 


reads Double, p. 92. 


as aa tas 


ay ead, Collected Works, IV, Notes: 161. From 
documents relating to the preface in The Theatre and 
Its Double. 
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within ourselves those energies which ultimately create 
Order and increase the value of Life"? It "disengages 
powers, liberates possibilities." 
The emotional experience afforded by Pure Theatre, 
on the other hand, seemed to have even greater Signifi- 
cance for Artaud. His essays relating to Oriental 
theatre document its emotional impact on Artaud in 1931. 
The Balinese theatre performance gave him "lessons in 
spirituality,"> conferred "an intense equilibrium,"* 
ROU LLEY OF revelation,"> pas. DrOLOund. mntoxacataon 


which restores to us the very elements of ecstasy,"° 


a "MYStic,. religious jaca The term "transcendence" 
in reference to the effect of Pure Theatre is frequently 
used by, Artaud.throughout his writings. -.In fact, in a 


letter to Roger Vitrac, Artaud emphasized the word and 


wrote: 





1 Artaud, Double, p. 80. 
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eeadde Collected Works, IV, Notes: 175. From 
documents relating to the essay "On Balinese Theatre" 
in The Theatre and Its Double. 
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"(I [do] insist on this word, however pretentious it may 
sounape™ Nirvana, a related concept, appears to be 
the ultimate effect of Pure Theatre. Artaud described 
Balinese theatre as "divinely anachronistic and divinely 
unworldly." He continued: "And I do not know what 
theatre today would dare to show the horrors of a soul 
in its ascensions through the kingdoms and cycles of the 
highest moral chambers towards reconquering ultimate 
Nirvana a Theatre for Artaud, therefore, becomes a 
very serious matter. Theatre was not to be an entertain- 
ment or diversion, but an essential force to shape man: 

It is a question then of making the theatre, 

in the proper sense of the word, a function; 

something as localized and as precise as the 

Grncu tatronnmom thewnlood dya. svandethis Fils 

to be accomplished by a thorough involvement 

a genuine enslavement of the attention. 3 
This force, however, was not to be considered an educa- 
tional tool whereby the audience learns a new fact nor 
a means of social comment nor a guerrilla warfare tactic 
against a corrupt society. Rather, it was to be a tool 


to discover as yet unknown levels of the self--"to 


express life in its immense, universal aspect, and from 


eee taud. COLlected  WOLrks, (fb, L&88.o “From al-drakt of 
a letter to Roger Vitrac, December 17, 1931. 


2artaud, Collected Works,: 1V, Appendixs -203. From 
documents relating to essay "On the Balinese Theatre." 
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45 
that life to extract images in which we find pleasure 
in discovering ourselves." 

With the conception of theatre as a "function" -- 
and that metaphysical, besides -- there emerged the 
problem of clearly identifying the theatre form. In 
Artaud's mind, there seemed to be little choice of term. 
He apologized for having chosen 'Theatre of Cruelty' as 
a Scie e: 

ighave chosen as title "Theatre of Cruelty' 

despite the limiting quality of this title 

for the following reasons: The real title 

would be too vast; it cannot be formulated 

without missing its purpose. In reality, 

it should be called 'Alchemical' or'Meta- 


physical Theatre' which would be an immense 
joke to uninformed people. 2 


This quotation serves a dual purpose. First, the 
term 'Alchemical' squarely reaffirms Artaud's goal 
which would be a change or growth of some nature; 
secondly, the term 'Metaphysical' defines the area in 
WhLChmehise GrOWtn Wille tirSt occur, Since 1t 1s9a term 
that pertains directly to the transcendental level of 
the mind. The relationship between the two terms 
becomes apparent in Artaud's essay, "The Alchemical 


Theatre," where Artaud placed Pure Theatre and the 


Seedy Double, ip.)16. 
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Artaud Oeuvres Completes, V9 LS Oe 
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46 
science of alchemy in analagous positions. Ideal theatre, 
like alchemy, is concerned with "efficacity:" theatre 
aims at efficacity in the spiritual and imaginary 
realm, while alchemy operates on the physical level, 
changing base metals into gold. Artaud continued by 
referring to both arts as "virtual," in that neither 
possess the reality sought, but through the intermediary 
of symbols the effect is achieved. 

To explain precisely what "Alchemical Theatre" 
would be like, Artaud projected his imagination into the 
past, the Orphic Mysteries and the Mysteries of Eleusis 
and guessed at their transcendent nature: that all the 
elements of the mise en scene "must have brought to a 
climax that nostalgia for pure beauty of which Plato 
must have found, at least once in this world, the com- 
plete, sonorous, streaming naked naked realization!" He 
concluded his essay with a final speculation about the 
reality of the mysteries: 

- . . to resolve by conjunctions unimaginably 

strange to our waking minds, to resolve or 

even annihilate every conflict produced by 

the antagonism of matter and mind, idea and 

form, concrete and abstract, and to dissolve 

all appearances into one unique expression 

which must have been the equivalent of 


spiritualized gold. 


Two aspects of Alchemical Theatre are brought to light: 


Ereaud: Double, p. 52. 
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on the one hand, pure beauty is presented through the 
Spectacle of the mise en scéne and, on the other, more 
important to this discussion, the experience of trans- 


cendent where all aspects of creation and their supposed 


contrariety find unity in their common base and source. 


Society 


The Balinese performance prompted Artaud to make 
frequent comparisons between theatre East and West. He 
Saw Eastern theatre centred on the fundamental aspects 
of man and creation: 

What spoils Western theatre is its preoccupation 

with man compared with Or(iental) theatre pre- 

occupied with the universe, and because the 

latter remains steeped in the Universe its forms 

retain an echo of what motivates the Universe, 

underlying these forms we sense the journey they 
have made to arrive at that point, we feel they 
are near to breaking down and close to their 

Omigins< 

As Artaud saw Balinese theatre in universal terms, his 
ambitions for Western theatre took on the same magnitude. 
His interest in theatre extended not only to the audience 
who he hoped would experience the universal aspect of 
life, but also to the whole cultural milieu of the West. 
There is a touch here of the Surrealist protest, but at 
least he saw a possible solution by envisioning a means 
of effecting the consciousness of individuals and thereby 


changing society. 


ee 


i Neanidy Collected Works, IV, 165. From the Appendix: 
Documents relating to The Theatre and Its Double, 
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The contrast between Artaud's concept of the ideal 
culture and what he saw as posing for culture in the West 
was a major preoccupation throughout his life and writings. 
Western civilization, he claimed, gave "off an odour as 
white as the gathering of pus in an infected wound." He 
decried its culture as an aesthetic game, separated from 
litle vandeitrom the basic needs of the individual, “as if 
true culture were not a refined means of exercising life." 
H6"Saids Art does not affect us. Art no longer affects 
anyone." 

Artaud's ideal culture was a progressive and vital 
one where everything was a means of stimulating the 
individual to greater accomplishments, to help him reject 
"the usual limitations of man and man's powers, and 
infinitely extend[s] the frontiers of what is called 
reality." He referred to Mexico as a case in point, 
where "there is no art: things are made for use. And 
the world is in perpetual exaltation."+ All the elements 
of culture were meant to support life and to constantly 
renew it. It was for this reason that Artaud proposed 
the Pure Theatre. Here he would begin the total trans- 
formation of the existing structure: 


Sy eee vel Double, pp. 9-13, From "Preface: The 


Theatre and Culture." 
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I am not one of those who believe that 
civilization has to change in order for 
theatre to change; but I do believe that 
the theatre, utilized in the highest and 
most difficult sense possible has the 
power to influence the aspect and forma- 
CLONneOMetMImos.  . .s 


That is why irproposeiwa ectheatre rot tcruedty. 


Artaud was firmly dedicated to this endeavour to create 
drama . which would activate a change in both individual 
and in society. In a letter to Paulhan, he wrote 
explicitly about his mission: 

But without representing its times, the 

theatre can impel the ideas, customs, be- 

iiefs, and principles from which the spirit 

of the times derives to a profound trans- 

formation. In any case it does not prevent 

me from doing what I want to do and doing 

it rigorously. I will do what I have dreamed 

GRneWl Lheddinothing. 2 

The second aspect of the effect Artaud envisioned 
for Pure Theatre was the process whereby this change of 
consciousness was to take place, that is, the Plague. 

The second portion of this chapter examines the process 
and proposes a possible means of reconciling two seemingly 


divergent concepts which form his idea of the Plague, 


purification®andeecstasys 
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THEATRE AS PLAGUE 


The concept of theatre-as-Plague was discovered by 
Artaud in St. Augustine's City of God where the bishop 
warns his Christians of the effect theatre has on their 
souls. Augustine referred to theatre theatre as a 
""plague that corrupts souls'," and which is much more 
dangerous because it attacks customs, not bodies. 
Impressed by the analogy, Artaud proceeded to outline 
the anatomy of the physical plague to locate the precise 
points of similarity. Artaud saw the plague as an extreme 
underlying power which was responsible for the creation of 
an organic disorder so mysterious and far reaching that 
it extended the disorders to their extreme limits. Simi- 
larly, Artaud saw true theatre, as a means of effecting 
the latent disorders of society. Pure Theatre was to 
act as a "total exorcism which presses the soul to the 
utmost" in order "to drain abcesses collectively.” > rt 
was the extremity of the action of the Plague that 
Artaud needed to forcefully describe Pure Theatre. Like 
a plague, theatre must become a crisis which is resolved 


by "death or extreme purification." 





pOuGtations not footnoted are from Artaud's essay 
"The Theatre and the Plague," pp. 15-32 in The Theatre 
and Its Double. 
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Artaud saw two particular aspects in the theatre- 
as-Plague. I hesitate to use the terms "positive" and 
"negative," because Artaud referred to the whole Plague 
process as "beneficial." He preferred the terms "light" 
and "darkness." 

The purification aspect is dark in colour: 

It releases conflicts, disengages powers, 

liberates possibilities, and if these 

possibilities and these powers are dark, 

teeeomcie fault) not. of the plague nor of 

the theatre but of life. 
And further, the dark action of theatre impels men 

- . « . to see themselves as they are, it 

causes the mask to fall, reveals the lie, 

the slackness, baseness, and hypocrisy of 

our world; it shakes off the asphyxiating 

inertia of matter which invades even the 

clearest testimony of the senses. ... 
Inherent in Artaud's description of "darkness" however, 
USpomvouenelali iy atom a better quality, of dite and: at 
stands aS a preliminary to the ultimate goal of theatre, 
which is expansion of consciousness . The second value, 
Hieghty .sexoresses that particular experience: “In the 
theatre as in the plague there is a kind of strange sun, 
a light of abnormal intensity by which it seems that 
the difficult and even the impossible suddenly becomes 
our normal element." Artaud observed other indications 


of growth. There was a "revelation," "inflammatory 
images ehrust into oOlr abruptly wakened heads, arid 
"ripe powers previously held in servitude and unavailable 


touredlity, Durst torch an the guise of incredible’ images.” 
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Here ,are.two,.opposing values, light and darkness, 
or purification and growth, envisioned as coexisting 
within one process, theatre-as-Plague. Artaud's concept 
of purification in which base tendencies "pour out on a 
Vévelenet counrericiinoncs i11lusorm a. Dut interior'? and 
the concept of development or growth, wherein one finds 
an "appetite for life" and "ecstasy" seem to be opposing 
values. In his essay, "The Alchemical Theatre," however, 
Artaud presented the relationship between the two experi- 
ences: "it follows from the very principle of alchemy 
NOLRTOM et the spirit take its leap until it has passed 
through all the filters and foundations of existing 
matter. . . . the mind must Piast eprovew, =... ciat, 1+ 
would have earned sea This quotation suggests a puri- 
fying influence as the prerequisite to expansion of 
consciousness. 

Other dramatic theoreticians have pointed to the 
effects of theatre as Artaud had. Charles Morgan, for 
instance, identifies the two aspects of purification 
and expansion of consciousness in the same order of 


occurrence. He writes: 


wy SACL DOUbLEeE, bp. 92. 


fipia: > p. el. . 
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Every playgoer has been made aware now and then 
of the existence in the theatre of a supreme 
unity, a mysterious power, a transcendent and 
Peeve elr rato, = = Sndowlng rm witli a 
vision, a sense of translation and ecstasy, 
arten@torhas-common knowledge of "himselfe*. -©: 
The order is always the same--a shock. and 
after the shock an inward stillness, and from 
that stillness an influence emerging, which 
transmutes him. [Ttalics mine.) Transmutes him 
Satu UesOpinions, — This great impact is) 9s 
nelther*arpersttiasion of the rntellect nora 
beguiling 'oObwthe senses. . 2.9. It is “the 
enveloping movement of the whole drama upon 
the soul of man. We surrender and are 
changed.1l 


In the above quotation, Morgan suggests that the nature 
of the change goes beyond intellectual understanding or 
Simple enjoyment by the senses. He suggests an actual 
Change in physiology and psychology through theatre- 
Grieceimgimaginacron, perception, "and latent “abilities: 
MOEGanmconeinues ss [tits that Spiritual’ torce in dram— 
atic art which impregnates the silences of the spectator 
0). Tectia minganiimn CoOsimagine, tO perceive, ever to 
become, what he could not of himself become or perceive 


or "imagines 


sah atatels Morgan; §*lhe* Nature vor Dramatic Lilusion, ~ 
Essays by Diverssiands, X11, of “Transactions” of the 
Roya E YSOCTeEtyY Olin Ceratire in “hndland eds, “by Rakw. 
Maca, -:933,  pp.s6 3-64 (Citation by Susan K. Langer, 
Feeling and Form, (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
LOS eye OS 


“Thay, p- 70.5 Citation by Langer Peeling and) Form, 
PR. 593-599. 
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While Morgan speaks of a fundamental change and 
transmutation in the individual, Susan Langer points 
out that the impact of a direct aesthetic experience 
does, 211 tact, alter our consciousness. The aesthetic 
experience becomes a means of formulating our conceptions 
of feelings and our conceptions of visual, factual, and 


SUC te ene awent ye LOgetier,) Javingauss=.LOrms Of imagina— 
PICnwanaeLOMMs OF feeling inseparably.” She continues: 
"That is why it has the force of a revelation, and 
inspires a feeling of deep intellectual satisfaction, 
though it elicits no conscious intellectual work 
leeesernamag? go" 

It is necessary at this point to look at the comments 
Of Cr@ticssandanistoOrians,regarding the. nature,of.Artaud's 
concepts of Theatre-as-Plague. While the issue is con- 
troversial, it appears that controversy exists because 
of attention on different aspects of Artaud's concept of 
the Plague. All critics recognize the possibility of 
catharsis in theatre as such and therefore in Artaud's 
intention of catharsis in Pure Theatre. There is no 
quarrel with Artaud's theory of catharsis, nor with the 
@ebsecLVvalLioOnnOlaLnes subjective. experience.of the process 
which I have just outlined. Disagreement arises, however, 


in tnewconsrderation Of Amtaud s interpretation or his 


rine Reeling wald srOrm 3p. 939 J. 
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rationale, that is, the philosophy underlying the means 
whereby catharsis is to take place. 

Artaud's interpretation of catharsis is a proposal 
"to bring back into the theatre this elementary magical 
idea, taken up by modern psychoanalysis, which consists 
in effecting a patient's cure by making him assume the 
apparent and exterior attitudes of the desired condi- 

il 

ions. ¢ Artaud assumed that the result of this thera- 
peutic action of theatre on the audience would effect 
the change. He wrote: 

. . . I defy any spectator to whom such violent 

scenes will have transferred their blood, who 

will have felt in himself the transit of a 

superior action, who will have seen the extra- 

ordinary and essential movements of his thought 

illuminated in extraordinary deeds--the violence 

and blood having been placed at the service of 

the violence of the thought--I defy that specta- 

tor to give himself up, once outside the theatre, 

tourdeac otuwar, riot, and bilatent murder. 2 

Martin Esslin interprets Artaud's concept of Pure 
Theatre as "an assembly of human beings striving to 
establish contact with the profound mainsprings of their 
own being, the dark forces of physical emotion which lie 


beyond the trivialities of their everyday existence" and 


Artaud's concept of the Plague as a process by which 
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56 
spectators can experience the "full reality of these 
emotions without involving them in irreversible real 
life experience." With the impact of the whole range 
of emotional experience--suffering and joy--theatre could 
effect a change in the ways of thinking and in conscious- 
ness and thus transform See ra 

Robert Brustein also views Artaud's Plague as a 
means of "exorcising of fantasies"--where the spectator"s 
desire for crime is exteriorized, draining him of his 
violence. Brustein's interpretation of Artaud's Plague 
is a “ Dionysian revel, a Bacchanal; a sacrificial rite; 
relieving the spectator of all the wildness, fierceness, 
and soy EWhteh Civilization has made him repress." 
Artaud's theatre is seen as an “outlet for repressions" 
much like an analyst's couch. 

Without comimg =tonacdinrect Conchusiton, Erie Sellin 
simply compares Artaud's concept of catharsis to Aristotle 
and@ninds that twhilé theeintent ‘of iboth*istone andthe 
same, the means differ in several areas. Sellin views 
Artaud asralmosteparaphrasing SAristotles \Poeticserégard- 
ing content, because Artaud advocated themes of time- 


tested myths, "famous characters, atrocious crimes, 


Pes iii Antatid Amp iis3% 


epruetein, The Theatre.,of Revolt, pp. 368-369. 
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superhuman devotions." Sellin also locates points of 
similarity in the means, such as the use of giant manni- 
kins, and the concept of the unexpected event. 

Sellin finds differences, however, that separate 
Artaud from Aristotle, the important one here being that 
Artaud considered speech as only one aspect of the 
spectacle, while Aristotle felt that efficacy lay in the 
construction of the plot as represented by speech so that 
"even without the aid of the eye, he who hears the tale 
LOlLo awit ethridl with horror and melt tor pity at what 
takes miigraoel 

Naomi Greene questions the value of the Plague in 
terms of actually ridding the spectator of his undesir- 
apie tralto py Objectatying them on stage. She cites 
Paul Arnold, who strongly disagrees with Artaud's 
Concept that liberation of evil forces could lead to 
O00 J, = anyetruesmysctic, any authentic your will 
teach us that the release of Evil is different from the 
release of good and that the latter cannot be nourished 
by the former even if evil disappears in the -aperevers see 

Similarly, Margaret Croyden points out that if the 


spectacle forces the audience to confront their real 


ae The Dramatic Concept of Antonin Artaud, 
Dp. Jo-1L00. 


eareene, EDhestTHought, Oceentonine Artaud, pp. 68-39. 
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Sabvecs 2 MayeacCtsas @alreanforcement».of evil tenden- 
e¢1ésyurather.thanea-purgation.of them...She asks.what 
guarantee is there that these evil tendencies will 
actually be Renews © 

Controversy over Artaud's concept of the Plague 
ranges from Arnold's strong disagreement to Sellin's 
implications of its validity based on comparison with 
Aristotle. As I pointed out earlier, for Artaud, 
catharsis was the prerequisite for expansion of con- 
sciousness and for him, both aspects of purification 
and expansion were an integral part of his concept (one 
the plague. I would like to suggest one means ene 
approaching the question of the efficacy of theatre in 
terms of changing consciousness and that is through 
scientific measurement. 

Western science has located the states of conscious-— 
ness (waking, dreaming, sleeping) by establishing the 
physiological parameters of each, mainly through the use 
of a complex recording unit including the electroence- 
phalagram (EEG) which measures brain wave patterns. 
Other measurements recorded are those of heart rate, 
eesbinat LOW sueanG.Skinwresistence. 4 Using the same 
measurements, a fourth state of consciousness has been 
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tcroyden, Lhunatics,..Lovers,.&,Pocts, «pp. 62-69. 
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located by scientists Wallace and Benson. Purportedly 

a fourth state of consciousness (a state which differs 
from the other three) occurs during the practice of 
Transcendental Meditation. Taken from neurophysiological 
research, this fourth state is characterized by a phenom- 
enon in brain wave activity called "hypersynchrony," 
where the electrical activity of the two hemispheres of 


the brain become Sane ee cae 


a SeG Repke Woaltace and H. senson, The Physiology of 
meditawron, —oClenelrirc Ameritcan226, "No. “2(UeS ASS “1972)-, 
84-90 Re Ke "Wallace “The Physiological Effects of ‘Trans- 
cendental Meditation A Proposed Fourth Major State of 
Consciousness," Ph.D. Thesis, Department of Physiology, 
University of California, Los Angeles, California, U.S.A., 
1970S" Citation and@anabysisi by “Harold H. Bloomfield, MsD., 


etvvals, — iM Discovering’ Inner ‘Energy and ‘Overcoming “Stress 
(NewYork Der Publishing "Ca. Ince’; F915) 


eNeurologist, J. P. Banquet, conducted a comprehensive 
investigation on the characteristic brain wave patterns of 
the fourth state. In general, all the results of his re- 
search had one feature in common, that of synchrony. 
During the waking state of consciousness, brain wave activ- 
ity is generally random and mixed. Banquet found, however, 
an abrupt increase of the coherence of brain wave patterns 
at the onset of the TM technique which signaled the nervous 
system switching to a more integrated style of functioning 
markedly different from that of the other states of cons- 
ciousness. Several types of synchrony were found to occur 
dusing Vehne*fourth-state: Pel The“electrical: activity of *the 
left hemisphere, responsible for the analytic and verbal 
skill, synchronized with the right intuitional hemisphere 
implying a functional integration; 2. Synchrony was found 
in the electral activity of the anterior lobe (motor con- 
trol) and the posterior lobe (sensory region), indicating 
thought-action co-ordination; 3. Alpha waves, indicative 
of relaxation, spread synchronously from the back to the 
front of the brain. There were also periods where beta 
spindles, typical of intensive mental activity, were syn- 
chronized from all points of the scalp and of constant 
frequency and amplitude. Apart from the implications aris- 
ing from the separate stages of investigation, Banquet in 
observing the common feature of each referred to the 
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The Implication of Banquet's research of the fourth 
state indicates increased powers of concentration, mental 
energy, increased alertness and increased relaxation, func- 
tional integration between logic and intuition, and mind- 
body co-ordination. In general, this means increased 
mental potential. 


phenomenon as "hypersynchrony." See J. P. Banquet, "EEG and 
Meditation," Electroencephalography and Clinical Neuro- 

iy SPO OGy me Ons 308-07 2) A4o-A5o Je PS Banquet, 
"Spectral Analysis of EEG in Meditation," Electroencephal- 


ography eanad Clinical Neurophysiology Vol. 35, (1973), 
143-151. Citation and analysis by Bloomfield et al, TM 


Discovering inner sbnergy and Overcoming Stress. 


The reason states of consciousness can be located at all 
is due to the intimate relationship that exists between mind 
andbody. Any growth of consciousness results from the in- 
Greased orderliness of physiological functioning of the 
nervous system. Artaud's awareness of this relationship 
between mind and body is highlighted in his essays "Sera- 
phim's Theatre" and "An Affective Athleticism" where he 
focussed on the question of the actor's "affective" ability. 
Artaud felt that actors needed an exact science of physical 
gestures to achieve a high level of emotional content. One 
strategy he suggested was a technique involving breathing 
combinations. Although Artaud admitted that his hypothosis 
may not be exact, he clearly indicated that the relationship 
between consciousness and body could be authenticated and 
therefore a science for actors could be developed, Artaud 
wrote: "To know in advance what points of the body to touch 
is the way to throwing the spectator into magical trances. 
And it is this invaluable kind of science that poetry in the 
theatre has been without for a long time." (Artaud, Double, 
p. 140). He wanted to see the theatre utilize the parts of 
the organism "using the same precision with which Chinese 
medicine came to know the sensitive points governing even 
the subtlest faculties over the whole content of the human 
anatomy. ~.(Artaud, Collected Works, IV, 182). At any rate, 
Artaud demythologized the concept of metaphysics from its 
occult, vaguely mystic abstractions and attributed the 
quality of consciousness to the quality of physical function- 
ing. He wrote that "every emotion has organic bases" and 
that the "soul can be physiologically reduced to a skein of 
vibrations." He also referred to change as "a kind of 
Organic “alterations -(Artaud, “Double; “pp 4 °l21—-140)-passim . ) 
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Now, if the effect of Pure Theatre for Artaud meant 
an actual change of consciousness in terms of utilizing 
latent mental abilities (development of perception, 
creativity, energy) as well as its concomitant emotional 
and spiritual experiences and because EEG readings reflect 
the Physica euti lization of various. parts. of the brain 
during different states of consciousness, it would seem 
that Artaud's claims could be verified or vitiated through 
this sort of scientific measurement and observation. 
Obviously,» scientific investigation on Artaud's attempt at 
Pure Tiearre(ThesCenci production) is impossible. The study 
would have to begin with what Artaud considered an example 
of Bur eriaatre. Balinese theatre or those forms. of Oriental 
theatre thatjhave stood the test of time. In this way one 
could determine the validity of Artaud's claims regarding 
function, which is expansion of consciousness. 

The possibility exists that the Pure Theatre Artaud 
envisloned tis onelthat actually was to elaicit the, fourth 
state of consciousness located by Wallace, Benson, and 
Bang UC tg However, even if Pure Theatre does not cause 
this fourth state of consciousness (which occurs during 
Ties pLaAcE Ce lob Transcendental Meditation), something 
Similar must occur, ‘some increase in the synchrony of 


Le 15.0DV10US, Ehat. Ehe* two activities OL meditation 


and dramatic contemplation differ completely. Nor can I 
imagine a fourth state occurring throughout a performance 
as it does throughout the technique of TM. It may be that 
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brain wave patterns, otherwise what would account for the 
experience of synchrony and coherence which so overwhelmed 


Artaud when confronted with the Balinese performance? He 


referred to) cestasy," “intense equilibrium," "synthesis," 
“protound unity,” “purification, unification, emancipa-— 
Ones 


If some indication of increased brain wave synchrony 
Was COPOeCCUr~ as a result'*of' Pure Theatre, then“ it™would 
be possible to understand the two properties of effect of 
purification and growth which comprised his concept of 
the Plague. 

Synchrony of electral brain wave activity can be seen 
to generate two kinds of results. Because of the synchrony 
ENatsberomes establishedsin all parts of the brain during 
the fourth state of CONSCIOUSNESS, ethe. functional activity 
becomes more orderly and efficient. Synchrony, because 
its nature is orderly, systemmatically eliminates dis- 
orderly brain wave activity. The sudden transition from 
Chaotic, random brain wave patterns of waking state to the 
more. orderly of; the fourth, state,.could signal a drastic 


change in the consciousness of the individual--drastic 


Footnote No. 1, contaunued. 


the inward dive, the transcendental state, occurs periodi- 
cally or progressively throughout the performance. Or it 
May FOCCUr Sat the point prior to the climax of the proaduc— 
tion. Again, this could only be borne out through 
scientific investigation. 
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63 
enough to be called "purification," at least. We can see, 
from the point of view of neurophysiological research, 
that "purification" would not be a mood, but something 
very real, and interior. Artaud was genuinely convinced 
OfMcini's*: 

ine Scuecat hes wiidenever find Wrself= againi@ that is, 
constitute a means of true illusion--except by 
furnishing the spectator with the truthful precip- 
itates of dreams, in which his taste for crime, his 


erotic obsessions, his savagery, his chimeras, his 
utopian sense of life and matter, even his canni- 


bilism, pour out on a level not counterfeit and 

DSO Gcy pe bul Interior. 

The second phase of the process, growth or renewal 
to which Artaud ascribed the experiences of "ecstasy," 
"revelation," “inflammatory images" becomes obvious in 
the context of neurophysiological research. As random, 
mixed brain wave activity of waking consciousness comes 
into phase, there will necessarily be a shift in the 
experience of the individual, the "shift" itself consti- 
GULinGeamDUbl ticablonessatter that, the individual must 
experience a heightened state of awareness due to the 
Synchrony. OL Vall spares seorethne brain. 

Baklier an the chapter, . —. poanted to. Artaud’ s 
descriptions of this heightened state of awareness. He 
said that the object of theatre was to put the sensitivity 


: 2 
in a state of "deepened and keener perceptions," to 
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64 
recover within ourselves "those energies which ultimately 
CLreatesorder land increase the .value of Viet. The gain- 
ing of mental energy and heightened powers of concentration 
was asretevetesl by “Artaud when he wrote.of "a light of 
abnormal intensity by which it seems that the difficult 
and even the impossible suddenly becomes our normal 
Semen ine ¢ When suddenly the specific functions of the 
brain integrate into one operating unit, efficiency and 
energy achieve easily what was once thought of as 


Cf then beeor1 MpOSsi ble. 


Summary 


This chapter was concerned with the function of 
Pure Theatre as envisioned by Artaud. Its purpose was 
to change consciousness. Basically, this meant utili- 
zation of the latent powers of the mind and it ranged 
from simple concentration and the ability to express 
intuition to the fullest development of the mind, 
Nirvana or enlightenment. 

Artaud's conceptualization of the process, whereby 
expansion of consciousness takes place, was designated 
by analogue, the Plague. Here, purification precedes 
expansion of awareness. Although the concept of the 
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Plague is controversial, no dramatic scholar contested 


CNe=possibriity or catharsis in”’theatre; ‘nor the actual 
process. The most serious disagreement arose from Paul 
Arnold and was directed at Artaud's Freudian rationale 
regarding the purifying action*ofr the theatre: 

In reference to this controversy as to whether or 
not an actual change of consciousness takes place in 
Pure Theatre, I suggested to approach the question from 
the viewpoint of science. Artaud claimed that Pure 
Theatre could change consciousness. Scientific measure- 
ments can test change of consciousness through physio- 
logical parameters. Therefore, Artaud's claims can be 
tested. 

I projected the possibility of Pure Theatre engender- 
ing a fourth state of consciousness, or a similar state, 
and suggested a possible application of neurophysiological 
research to Artaud's concept of the Plague to come to terms 


with the basic ideas that comprise the concept of the Dee” 


re is interesting that Artaud's concept of the Plague 


embodies well-known concepts of audience response: 
Aristotle's idea of Catharsis in which tragedy presented 
incidents arousing pity and fear to accomplish a purgation; 
and Bharata's idea of Rasa in the Indian aesthetic. Thomas 
MUDnLOG Cites (Ps 0.) Chaudhry Ss deranitions of Rasa: 1. “Rasa 
is regarded as extraordinery and unworldly; the pleasure 
which accompanies it as transcendental." 2. "Rasa is real- 
ized when an emotion is awakened in the mind in such a manner 
that it has none of its usual connative tendencies and is 
experienced in an impersonal, contemplative mood." (See 

Pe wdwechoudhury, ~The Theory of Rasa,” Journal of Aesthetics 
and, Abt Criticism, Xi, 2 (December 1952), 147; also 
iGathareis Ganhethe light of indian Aesthetics,” JAAC, XV, 2 
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(December 19560),—215.) Citations by Thomas Munroe, 
Oriental Aesthetics (Cleveland, Ohio: The Press of 
Western Reserve University, 1965), p. 37. 


Both concepts have engendered controversy but, 
without entering the field of interpretations, it is 
possible that in whatever sense Aristotle and Bharata 
originally conceived them, they could well be under- 


stood from the physiological point of view proposed 
by Artaud. 
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CHARTER. o.LV 


FORM: SYMBOL 


Chapter II briefly introduced the fundamental 
Characteristics of Pure Theatre as formulated by Artaud 
in the documents and practice of Théatre Alfred Jarry 
(1926-29). That is, theatre was to be non-duscurSsive, 
hieroglyphic, and total. I pointed out that the Balinese 
performance served to crystallize Artaud's convictions and 
tC aCtsas a catalyst in the) formulation of a definition 
of theatre which was expressed in The Theatre and Its 
Double. Each of the characteristics which Originated in 
the Théatre Alfred Jarry refer to Artaud's concept wt the 
nature of theatre, or to his concept of the nature of the 
Symbol which he considered the basic unit of theatre. 

Chapter IV will evaluate the character of Symbol, 
which includes its non-discursive, hieroglyphic, and total 
or integrative dimensions. Ultimately, my purpose is to 
getermine the holistic nature of Artaud'’s concept of 


Symbol in terms of its character and effect. 


CHARACTER OF SYMBOL 


Non-Discursive 
What does Artaud mean by non-discursive expression 
in) theatre?..Central-to Artaud's theory is the use of the 


symbol on stage, but not symbol as found in the written 
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68 
word of poetry or literature, but symbol of gesture and 


of sight and sound. This symbol Artaud considered to be 
the centre of and key to Pure Theatre. Two aspects of 
Artaud's position are interwoven throughout his exposition 
in The Theatre and Its Double. On the one hand, he 
challenges discursive expression in Western theatre and 

on the other, he presents the merits of non-discursive 
expression for the stage. 

Artaua's challenge of discursive expression in 
Western theatre is vigorous. He accepted the fact that 
words might have a certain metaphysical ener capable 
On communication on a universal level, but but he main- 
tained that in the West dramatic speech is not an active 
force, but a "completed stage of thought which is lost 
at the moment of Bere erie att ones For the most part, 
Artaud claimed that words "arrest and paralyze thought 
instead of permitting it and fostering its Geveloemen. 
He further maintained that Occidental speech in theatre 
serves only as a vehicle to express psychological drama 
and man's petty moral conflicts and, he asked, "whoever 


said the theatre was created to analyze a character .-. . 
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LOuwrest le with all che problems.of.a topical and psycho- 
bogicale nature that monopolize a contemporary epee ae 
All this, Artaud concluded, indicated that it is perverse 
in sits Satistaction of story-telling.” 

It is not necessary to continue this catalogue of 
grievances to appreciate Artaud's direction. He explained 
why theatre is no longer powerful and effective; "Our 
petrified idea of Cheatie Ma seconnected with Our setrified 
idea of culture .. . where, no matter where it EUuULNS, 


our mind (Esprit) encounters only emptiness though space 


as apa spede He said there would be no difference in 





ree ands Double, jo. 41. 

Tee iGegea ae In Artaud’ s Essay,. “No, More. Master-— 
pieces," we see his position regarding classical theatre. 
Artaud was convinced that the theatre of Racine and 
Moliére, for instance, were no longer vital forms of 
Gheatrer se Robert wreustein, an his analysis of Artaud's 
essay, asserts that Artaud rejected traditional theatre 
because of its growing superficiality in production. 
Brustein writes: "As a metaphor rather than a literal 
fact, Artaud's position makes a lot of sense, for it en- 
joins us to make the maximum demands on the theatrical 
event, to ask that everything performed on the stage-- 
including classical plays--have the power and immediacy 
of living experiences. .. . Artaud's battle Ory; alae Short ; 
asks us to free the energies of the great classical plays, 
asks us to liberate these works from libraries and 
museums, asks us to explore the hidden links that exist 
between every successful work of art and the deep sensual 





life of every spectator." (See Robert Brustein, "No More 
Masterpieces," The Third Theatre, (New York: Alfred A. 
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definition between culture and civilization: "We must 
insist upon the idea of culture-in-action, of culture 
growing within us like a new organ, a sort of second 
breath; and on civilization as an applied culture con- 
teobling seven oum.ssubtlest actions, -a yresence of mina"* 
True theatre, according to Artaud, should perform a 
function, should contribute an exaltation and a force. 
He felt that theatre had ceased to generate an image, 
"and instead of being a means of expansion . . . only 
an impasse, a mausoleum of the aig 02 

Artaud's ideas are not an isolated phenomenon. 
His attitude toward the spoken and written word reflected 
his search for the nature and meaning of language . 
Artaud's initial career as a poet was marked by his 
struggle to express ideas and emotion in a way that 
would convey thought immediately and bring the experience 
to the reader. Naomi Greene analyzes Artaud's position 
by placing him in the tradition of artists who searched 
for "authentic language," which was begun by Rimbaud 
and Mallarme. Greene defines "authentic language" as 


thesperfectp,union.of,sound,and signification,.so, that 
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oL 
sound would give birth in the listener to the reality 
expressed. 

Naomi Greene finds parallels between Artaud and such 
thinkers as Heidegger and Mont-Poly because of their con- 
cern with the question of authentic language, that is, 
language which did not merely act as a "sign" to signify 
the existence of its referent, but as a living structure 
whereby man could come to know the being of its referent, 
its essential characteristics, and its fundamental nature. 
Heidegger believed that the pre-Platonists understood the 
relationship between the name and the form, but as time 
passed) a’ disintegration of the relationship occurred 
Digi eat th the language no longer disclosed the essential 
nature of its referent. Consequently, according to 
Heidegger, man grew out of touch with reality. 

Artaud, in his search for authentic language, had 
gradually turned to visual language because, Greene con- 
cludes, "physical objects, unlike words, do not signify 
or represent something, they themselves have actual 
beingl Physical language became a superior means of 
theatrical expression for Artaud, she adds, because it 
does not allow the spectator to accept or repeat ideas 
or sentiments, but forces him to react in a wholly 


personal way. The responsibility of meaning falls 


Tereene,, “Vine Though. tor Antonany Artaud; "yopsa 186-7. 
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solely on the individual, when he is confronted with 
physical expression. 

Artaud believed that theatre comprised mainly of 
discursive expression could not adequately describe some 
of the fundamental ideas and emotions of man and there- 
fore could never allow the spectator to become fully 
aware Ofetne nature of his being.) Greene also, points 
OUL Chater tdud S rejection of discursive, expression is 
NOtwupretatecad tOlhils Own DLODLems, that is,- because he 
was "unable to formulate his thought impulses in ordinary 
language, he wants to express them through all that is 
NOn-Verbalk.. 

This Past iculdilLOLmieot Psychologreal weakness led 
Artaud in his early career as a poet to re-examine the 
essential nature of poetry while he attempted to formu- 
late an "authentic language." Because of his frustration 


in this area, Artaud turned to theatre where the material 


resources for expression were not so much "words," but 
. . ° SS 
the physical expression of the mise en scene. Here 


Artaud seemed to locate an authentic language marked by 
metaphysical properties rather than a preponderance of 
logical and rational ones. 

Artaud's years with-Théatre Alfred Jarry were 
important in his search for an authentic language for 
the stage. However, it was Artaud's experience of Bali- 


nese theatre, which relied exclusively on non-verbal 
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symbols, that impressed him with the vision of possibi- 
Titiessfor sWestermetheatre. He called the Oriental 
means of expression "objective and concrete language" 
because it was to effect the spectator in a real sense. 
He wrote of Oriental expression: 

It seeks to exalt, to benumb, to charm, to 

arrest the sensibility. It liberates a new 

iveiermsm Of gesture which, by its precipi- 

tation or its amplitude in the air, ends by 

surpassing the lyricism of words. It 

ultimately breaks away from the intellectual 

subjugation of the language, by conveying 


the Sepele of a new and deeper intellectuality 


He wrote again, "the Balinese have realized with utmost 
rigor the idea of pure theatre, where everything, con- 

ception and realization alike, has value, has existence 
only in proportion to its degree of objectification 

on the stage." 

To characterize the idea of the Symbol Artaud wished 
to transplant to Western theatre, Artaud used the phrase 
"poetry of the senses" which strongly suggests the 
creation of a new language different from the spoken word. 
Artaud Stated that it "Consists of everything that. occupies 
the stage, everything that can be manifested and expressed 


materially on the stage and that it is addressed first 


an eaiidy Double, p. 917 
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74 
of all to the senses instead of being addressed primarily 
to the mind as is the language words." He continued 
that this poetry will only be effective Gat asi"con- 


crete," that is, only if it "produces something objec- 


tively from the fact of its active presence on the 
Sage ne 

This new language is that of the Mise en scene. 
The principle material elements being gesture and the 
objects of sight and sound, these will form the separate 
words in the creation of a new theatricz. language. 
Artaud's concern was that every element of the mise en 
scéne should propel the spectator through the process 
ii @ which the referent symbolized becomes an apparent and 
tangible reality. 

I have shown that Artaud conceived the non-discursive 
symbol as the basic element of theatre. This position 
Was due to Artaud—-the-poet's search for "authentic lang- 
uage" in the tradition of Rimbaud, Mallarmé, Heidegger. 
This search ultimately led him to theatre where expression 
was based on gesture and sensual stimuli rather than the 
written and spoken word. Then his experience of Balinese 
theatre reinforced his early intuitions regarding the 


form.of theatre s Symbol as first of all being 
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15 
non-discursive and non-verbal. 

The second and third characteristics of the Symbol 
in theatre that are central to Artaud s thought. are 
encapsulated in a significant statement made by Artaud 
in his essay "Metaphysics and the Mise en Scenes tele 
wrote that poetry in the theatre must branges intes play, 
all the relationships of object to object and of form 
Ee) signification." This statement projects the two 
other characteristics of the Symbol which Artaud had 
easy conceived during his years with The@Atre Alfred 
Jarry, that is, total theatre and hieroglyphic theatre. 
The relationship of "object to Object iereters to his 
concept of total theatre in reference to the elements 
of the mise en scéne: the relationship of "form to 
Signification" refers to Artaud's concept of hiero- 


glyphic theatre. 


Theatre as Hieroglyphic 


Theatre for Artaud was to be specifically hierogly- 
phic. As already noted in Chapter I, Artaud took this 
position in an early manifesto of the Theatre Alfred 
Jarry: what he would like to see "sparkle and triumph 
on stage is whatever is a part of the mystery and 
magnetic fascination of dreams, the dark layers of 
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76 
consciousness. .. nap Theatre-should.show "the. mind!s 
hidden obscure and unrevealed aspects,"~ should "express 
what life has forgotton, has hidden, or is incapable of 
Statingnn: 

Statements such as these are found in his later work 
The Theatre and Its Double and are very Closely related 
to his idea of theatre as being non-discursive. Artaud 
believed that the language of the mise en scene could 
express what speech could never reveal. What Artaud 
wanted of theatre was,the-ability to reveal.the totality 
of the nature of man, which included conscious and un- 
conscious aspects, as well as the whole range of feeling. 
Artaud acieeTecirad that contemporary theatre confined 
itself “to the domain of what daily thought can reach."* 
He wrote that “complete theatre" will "add to our fully 
known feelings the expression of states of mind belonging 
ton the, half-conscious realm."> 


Artaud's record of his experience of Balinese 


theatre emphasized the hieroglyphic aspect of the Symbol, 
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eToid.« p. 26. From "The Alfred Jarry Theatre 
(1928 Season) ." 
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that is, its ability to point to the underlying reality, 
to the idea inherent in the form. Artaud referred to 
the non-discursive expression of Balinese theatre as 
“pure theatrical language," "a language of signs, ges- 
tures, and attitudes having an ideographic value as they 
exist in certain unperverted pantomimes. "+ 

By "unperverted pantomimes," Artaud said he was 
referring to those theatrical gestures which "instead of 
representing words or sentences . . . represent ideas, 
attitudes of mind, aspects of nature." The Balinese 
performance was Artaud's model of "unperverted panto- 
mimes" because it existed for him as "matter as revela- 
tion, suddenly dispersed in signs to teach us the 
metaphysical identity of concrete and abstract and to 
teach us this priceetures made to lase."> The idea of 
the Correlation between concrete and abstract recurs 
frequently throughout Artaud's writings. He envisioned 
the unity of the concrete and abstract could manifest 
itself through a "culture of gestures" which would serve 
as a language of analogy. Artaud wrote: "I deal with 
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78 
respond to each other according to laws of symbolism and 
living analogies: eternal laws, those of all poetry and 
all viable language, and, among other things, of Chinese 
ideograms and ancient Egyptian hieroglyphics."* Ideal 
theatre for Artaud was to be composed of "pure stage 
images" of gesture, colour and sound, "mysterious signs 
which correspond to some unknown, fabulous, and obscure 
Leabileyven 

The concept of the Double is intimately tied to that 
of hieroglyphic theatre. In a letter to Jean Paulan dated 
January 25, 1936, written en route to Mexico, Artaud 
announced the title of hiss book: 


I think I've found a suitable title for my book. 
Tt will be: sue THEATRE AND ITS DOUBLE 


LOrsiisime theatre is the double of life, and life 
is the double of true theatre, and that has nothing 
to do with the ideas of Oscar Wilde on Art. This 
title will correspond to all the doubles of theatre 
which I thought I had found over so many years: 
metaphysics, the plague, cruelty. 


The reservoir of the energies made up of Myths which 
men no longer incarnate is incarnated in the theatre. 
And by this double I mean the great magic element 
("agent") of which the theatre, in its forms, is only 
the figuration while we wait for the theatre to become 
that element's transfiguration.3 


te eids Double, p-) tii eat was’ ot only: instheory, 
that Artaud= pressed. thesissue tof Hieroglyphic theatre. 
Artaud searched for this reality in every instance where 
he was confronted with art forms. Jean-Louis Barrault's 
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eellin, Ihe Dramatic Concepts of Antonin Artaud, pp. 93-94. 
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Artaud's concept of the Double bears a close resem- 
blance to the concept of yugen in Japanese theories of 
art. Theoretically explained by Seami, the fourteenth- 
century master of Noh theatre, the idea means "to describe 
Ghelproefound, tthe remote, the mysterious, those things 
which cannot easily be grasped or expressed in words, "+ 
Artaud in this regard points out that the language of 
Symbol on stage "is truly theatrical only to the degree 
that the thoughts it expresses are beyond the reach of 
spoken language." 

The Double can be best described as the artist's 
vision within his own being; and Symbol (theatre), the 
precipitation of that vision into objective matter and 
energy. This is the implication of Makoto Ueda's 
ee ee eee ee 8 
Footnote No.1 continued: 
production, Autour d'une Mére, though it. captivated 


Artaud's imagination and won his approval, still was 
found to be lacking. The conclusion of Artaud's critique 


of this production reads: "But yet this performance is 
NOE thespeak of theatre, I mean the deepest drama, the 
mystery deeper than souls ... there where man is only a 
point and where lives drink at their source. But who has 
drunk at the sources of life?" (Double, p. 146). 

if 


W. T. deBary, ed., Sources of the Japanese die c\ebipen Rapeun 
(New York: Columbia University, DS) eS eee Ar SCS ten’ by 
Munroe, Oriental Aesthetics, D.' 46 
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80 
observation of Seami's thought. He says yugen is the 


"inner beauty of an object outwardly expressed by means 


On art . . . the manifestation of the 'primary meaning' 
which lies’ in the mysterious. depth of things . . . the 
I 


CEUeEnecaughtebyerhe artist's soul.” 
In this light, one can understand Artaud's analogy. 
He wrote: 
- » - «- the theatre must be considered as the 
Double, most of this direct everyday reality 
of which it is gradually being reduced to an 
IpenG replica wy. ..but ot sanother,acchtypal 
and dangerous reality, a reality of which the 
Principles, like dolphins, once they had shown 
their heads, hurry to dive back into the 
obscurity of the deep. 2 
In its best sense, the Pure Theatre was to be a mirror 
of universal life, a reflection of the inner levels of 
the mind. "To create Myths, to express life in its 
universal aspect and from that life to extract images 
in which we find pleasure in discovering ourselves."> 
in Artaud’s opinion, if theatre. could actually create 


the necessary conditions for expansion of the mind to 


occur,theatre would not.be an “inert replica," but 


oie Ueda Pr Zeami--on Ant 2= a®Chapter +for -the “Hi story 
of Japanese Aesthetics," Journal of Aesthetics and Art 
Criticism, XX, 1 (Fall; 1961)//°73-79. “Cited by Munroe, 
Orvental Aesthetics perdi: 
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would express life in its immense, universal aspect."1 
Artaud wanted theatre to express life but, he warned 
"when we speak the word 'life,' it must be understand 
we are not referring to life as we know it from its 
Surface of fact, but to that fragile fluctuating centre 
which forms never reach."* 

Regarding the nature of symbol, there seems to be 
many Similarities between thought of Artaud and Carl Jung. 
For Artaud the Symbol received its efficacy from the 
Double, which he calls "the reservoir of the energies 
made up of Myths." He believed that this is the essential 
raw material from which true Symbol is made. For Carl 
Jung, the source of symbol is the collective unconscious. 
Jung writes: 

To grasp its meaning, we must allow it to shape 

us as it once shaped the artist. We see that he 

has drawn upon the healing and redeeming forces 

of the collective psyche that underlies conscious- 

ness .. . that he has penetrated to that matrix 


of life in which all men are embedded, which im- 


: S 
parts a common rhythm to all human existence. 3 


Sree Beterence tovArtaud’s expression “archetypal 


and dangerous reality" which Pure Theatre expresses, one 
could easily speculate that he is referring to the sub- 
conscious, dangerous only because it is unknown. The 
"dolphins" could be the emergence of inspiration and ideas 
from the subconscious which were activated by an appropri- 
ate symbol. Something had occurred to allow the mind to 
witness momentarily the principles of its own existence. 


*artaud, DOUDLE iD. enles. 


3philipson, Outline of a Jungian Aesthetics, p. 129. 


Carl Jung is cited but no reference is given. 
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wOcan Theatre 


Artaud wrote that this new language of the theatre 
consisted "of everything that occupies the stage, every- 
thing that can be manifested and expressed materially on 
a stage and that is addressed first of all to the senses 
instead of being addressed primarily to the mind as is 
the language of ene Then Artaud enumerated the means 
of expression: "music, dance, plastic art, pantomime, 
Mimicny,egeScticulation, intonation, architecture, lighting, 
and Seen 

Total theatre for Artaud is not merely a haphazard 
collection of means of expression in the theatre. Total 
theatre expresses his concept of the relationship that 
should exist between the separate elements of the mise 
en scene. By taking note of Artaud's impressions and 
observations of his model of Pure Theatre, we can see 
that the relationship is definitely one of unity and co- 
herence. He said of Balinese theatre that "the commanding 
interpenetrations join sight and Sener Te that there is no 
transition ‘Eromvya gesture stosaycny <oGnea,jsound;, calle the 


senses nee cence te aa that both instruments and voice 
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produce a "sense of such orieiie eae that all sounds are 
linked to movements, that the Balinese "wed movement and 
sound so Delicate ee 

The unitive quality of the symbol is further under- 
lined in Artaud's dramatic theories; 


We intend to base the theatre upon spectacle 
before anything else, and we shall introduce 
into the spectacle a new notion of space 
utilized on all possible levels and in all 
degrees of perspective in depth and height, 
and within this notion a specific idea of 
time will be added to that of movement: 


In a given time, to the greatest possible 
number of movements, we will join the 
greatest possible number of physical images 
and meanings attavhed to those movements. 


The images and movements employed will not 

be there solely for the external pleasure 

of the eye or ear, but for that more secret 

and profitable one of the spirit. 3 

Although The Cenci was by no means the success 
Artaud hoped it to be, still it was the vehicle by which 
Artaud attempted to apply his theories. The application 
of the principles which Artaud discovered in the Balinese 
performance was not an easy task for him, as he admitted 
in+a,letter Ato Jean-Louis Barrault: 

I won't have, in a spectacle staged by myself, 

so much as the flicker of an eye that does not 


belong to me. If in The Cenci everything was 
hOty regulated Mikesthis; eit was because The sCenci 
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deviated in part from the framework of 
the kind of theatre I want to do, and 
because in the last analysis I was over- 
whelmed by the immensity of the task I 
had undertaken. 1l 


Summary 


These three aspects form Artaud's notion of the 
true Symbol. 

First, the non-discursive Symbol was a radical means 
of breaking away from the intellectual subjugation of 
"Story-telling” and "psychological Paekodtdia Gist which 
he saw in contemporary theatre. He felt discursive 
expression could not adequately render the universal 
‘aspects of life or effect that transcendental state which 
he understood to be man's deepest yearning. "Admittedly 
or not," Artaud wrote, "conscious or Bee oneei ous. the 
poetic state, a transcendent experience of life, is what 
the public is fundamentally seeking through love, crime, 
Uc sre Wclia,e OL cae wr oetaon ue To Artaud, no amount of 
Mceineetnal analyzing could bring about the poetic state. 
Not words, Artaud claimed, but a "language of signs whose 
objective aspect is the one that has the most immediate 


IMmpacce UpOlnwus. 





sctejsien ta ed., Antonin Artaud Selected Writings, p. 343. 


From a letter to Jean-Louis Barrault dated Paris, June 14, 
ES 30. 
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Another dimension of the non-discursive Symbol 
was its hieroglyphic aspect. If the Symbol is a 
"language of signs," what in fact does it express? 
These mysterious signs “correspond to some unknown, 
fabulous, and obscure reality" and this reality Artaud 
designate as the Double. The true Symbol faithfully 
reflects the Double, elicits that "fabulous and obscure 
reality." True Symbols are "matter as bevelation, — they 
create "spiritual states;" they nexpress Vife in its 
immense, universal aspect. 

However vague and unclear is Artaud's description 
one jelly Double, it was this element that gave Symbol its 
healing and redemptive power. Without it, theatre would 
Desoccar 

The third characteristic of Symbol iS its total, 
integrative aspect. Theatre was to consist of every 
element of the mise en scéne that addressed itself to 
the senses. This included "music, dance, plastic arc. 
pantomime, mimicry, Gesticulation, intonation, archi— 
tecture, lighting, and scenery." 

It is this aspect of the Symbol that unifies not 
only the elements of the mise en scéne, but the other 
two dimensions of the Symbol (non-discursive and hierog- 
lyphic) into one complete, unbroken SXPrESsilone) Win this 
Chapter, I outlined each characteristic separately. 


Artaud's Pure Theatre, however, is not one or the other, 
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but a unified dramatic expression which contains all the 


dimensions of the Symbol at once. Artaud explained: "In 


ap GivVeneeime; toate greatest possible number of movements, 
we join the greatest possible number of physical images 


and meanings to those AadeneeS. Oo (Italics mine.) 
If one could imagine such a theatrical experience, 
the effect would be a kaleidoscope of colour, sound, and 


gesture while each impression on the senses would carry 


its own significance. The effect of the spectator would 
be overwhelming. For Artaud, it certainly was. In his 
description of his subjective experience he wrote: "One 


suddenly feels the mind begin to plummet downwards. As 
if waves of matter were tumbling over each other, dashing 
their eecrests junto the deep and flying-from all sides of 
the horizon, to be enclosed in one minute portion of 
ELreEMOn cand etrwance. ... 2 

if Artaud actually attempted a theatre of this scope 
in) The Cenci production, it is understandable Ehat he was 
"overwhelmed by the immensity of the task" he had under- 
taken. Still, The Cenci reflects his attempt to produce 
such a theatre. In the following chapter, examples are 
given of Artaud's practice in The Cenci which hopefully 


WiLL UnderpscoresArtaud.6 lofty, 1deal of tal United fdramaLic 


expression or Pure Theatre. 


a eeeiC 9 Double, p. 124. 
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CHAPTER: . V, 


PURE THEATRE IN PRACTICE 


SOutary Tiecan be said that Artaud's theory of 
Symbol is synchronous and coherent in character and 
effect. His theory regarding the character of Symbol 
shows an intention of unity between and among the 
elements of the mise en scene (total theatre) and an 
intention of unity between the form and its referent 
(hieroglyphic theatre). His theory regarding the effect 
Cleo yMDOlsShOWSssenat, the symbol oF Pure Theatre Carries 
energy which confers to the audience a particular effect, 
AacCOcamitmerle sit taud DLougnE “Synthesis, — “equilibrium, ” 
NOLGews © Sint itcatlon..” 

Now, I would like to present a few examples from 
the play The Cenci in order to determine whether Artaud's 
practice complements his theory. This is necessary 
because the Theatre of Cruelty is Artaud's attempt at 
realizing his concepts of Pure Theatre, How should the 
Theatre of Cruelty be understood? If it is taken as a 
theatre of harassment and cruelty, then theory and prac- 
Eveefare at odds"andSArtatd's tChoughte* rs? vreiated.”~ "It, 
on the other hand, Theatre of Cruelty bears out Artaud's 
concept of a unified dramatic expression, then his 


theories have a real basis. 
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First, Function: With reference to the production 
Qari sa hesoenciastt 1S dinticult if not <impossible 
to discover to what extent the Symbols produced the 
desited wettoct,, that is, .expansiton. of consciousness (or 
the Sie pater of the transcendental state). All that 
remains of the audiences who witnessed the production in 
1935 are the news releases and critiques regarding the 
event's aesthetic quality. Nothing was said of deepened 
perceptions, of catharsis, or of ecstasy which Artaud 
had intended. In fact, Guermantes from Le Figaro relates 
"T Gidmnoeusee that his ,play waseparticularly cruel, but 
the public who came to see it certainly oo 

Second, Form: One can, however, examine the Symbols 
inelheycencibyssceterring to,both the stage direction in 
the, published version,of the play and.to the descriptions 
written by Roger Blin in the production notebook. We 
must be reminded that Artaud warned the public prior to 
the performance of The Cenci that it was not Pure Theatre, 


but only preparing the way for eee Secondly, aiter the 


SCMermantes, "Cruel Theatre" in The Drama Review 
(June ,;s lov 2) pel20soebirst poolasned, in Le, Bigaro, 
Mel Jeera 9 Se 


* The Drama Review (June, 1972) is the only issue 


referred to in this chapter. Henceforth, it will be 
footnoted as TDR along with its page of reference. 
z 


Artaud, The Cenci, translated by Simon Watson 
Taylor (New York: Grove Press, Inc,., 1969) 91.ps, Vu. 
First published in the review La. Bete Noure;eaMayid , 11985. 
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performance of The Cenci Artaud admitted that he had 
been “overwhelmed by the immensity of the task" he had 
undertaken. Therefore, we must conclude that The Cenci 
was by no means a perfect model of Pure Theatre. Never- 
theless, one can look at the production to see the 
direction at least intended in practice. 

This chapter will present examples of Artaud's 
Symbol in The Cenci under three headings: a) gesture, 
Dj signe srandc) Sound. The conclusion of this section 
Wil ecouststsOL dn interpretation Of the term cruelty. 

The Cenci opened at the Theatre des Folies-Wagram 
on May 6, 1935, and continued playing over a period of 
2 nen days. The story itself, Artaud insisted, was 
not merely an adaptation. Stendhal's ecoemeuleaetvarays > as 
fLOUnGs ime hGbonlcues  lkaltennes,, provided the "colour of 


blood" and Shelley's tragedy, the discipline and the 


aie Original story, as taken from the manuscripts 
in the archives of the Cenci Palace in the Vatican 
Library, concerns the life of the infamous and enormously 
wealthy Italian count, Francesco Cenci and the ruinous 
effect his life brought to his family. His first wife 
died leaving him with seven children, all of whom he 
hated with a passion, so much so, that he had a chapel 
built in the courtyard so their tombs would always be 
in view. The three oldest sons were sent to Salamanca 
without a grant and disinherited. One daughter escaped 
the palace to marry and, through the intervention of the 
pope, received a dowry from her father. The other, 
Beatrice, was sixteen when her father raped her. In turn, 
Beatrice and her mother collaborated to kill Cenci. They 
succeeded with the help of two hired assassins, but even- 
tually were discovered, arrested, and sentenced to death. 
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De eee ete which Artaud intended to combine to create 

an entirely new version of the play. Of course, he was 
attracted to the personae who formed the Cenci story. 

He felt that "famous personages, atrocious crimes, 
superhuman devotions"~ as subject matter in drama would 
be a means of rescuing theatre from the mundane urban 
quality he saw infusing contemporary theatre. He there- 
fore enjoined the creation of characters as they were 
conceived in ancient Greek drama, possessed of divine 
qualities, of "fabulous suomi, 2 However, the subject 
matter was not the main reason Artaud considered his play 
The Cenci as completely new rather than an adaptation. 

It was his emphasis on the mise en scene with its scene 
descriptions and stage directions rather than on the 


discursive aspects of the play. Artaud intended short 


continued from previous page: 


In general, both Artaud and Shelley follow the original 
format. The most striking difference is the murder of 
the Count which Shelley downplays and Artaud emphasizes. 
The original manuscript relates that the assassination 
was accomplished by two of Cenci's vassals who hated him. 
The ,acheitseliuwas performed withsnai ls, ;onespiescing the 
throat, the other the eye. In Shelley's version, strang- 
Tingg wasesutticient.. sin sArtaud's, version; the,original 
is maintained and the assassins are created mute. 


Sie EEG Oeuvres Com 1létes, Veer 24 
Sead: DOUD Le mab. B05. 


one auds ThesGencily pp. Xi. From an article by 
Artaud entitled, "What the tragedy The Cenci at the 
Folies-Wagram will be about." First published in Le Figaro, 


May 5, 1935. 
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intense scenarios to eclipse long story-telling devices 
in order to manifest the hidden currents of feeling and 
to make "Myth tangible, to endow it with Seesaw" 
Artaud, then, was concerned with the full exposure of 
the personae by means of a non-discursive, total, and 
hieroglyphic theatre. For this reason he did not 


consider The Cenci an adaptation. 


Gesture 
Regarding gesture, Artaud wrote of Balinese 
dance-theatre: 


The Balinese, who have a vocabulary of gesture and 
mime for every circumstance of life, reinstate the 
superior worth of theatrical conventions, demon- 
strate the forcefulness and greater emotional value 
of a certain number of perfectly learned and above 
all masterfully applied conventions. . . . These 
powerful signs which give us the impression that 
their Sides has not weakened during thousands of 
years. 


In his essay "An Affective Athleticism," Artaud wrote 
that every feeling and every idea corresponds to and can 

be manifested by certain motions of the body and patterns 
of breathing. He further maintained that if it were per- 


formed perfectly on stage, it would be universally compre- 


2 : 2 
hensible. His attempt to find a universal language 





waa ud, Tie* Cenci, Pp.reCkie 
eaeEaudy Double, pp. 55. 
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o2 
through gesture and Symbolic use of stage space is 
evident in Roger Blin's production notebook for Artaud's 
production of The Cenci as it appeared in The Drama 
Review, June, 1972. Act I, scene 37.08 the Griginal. 
blocking diagrams and stage notations appear completely, 
but is the only portion of the notebook released for 
publication. 

Act I, scene 3, is the banquet scene where Cenci 
holds a celebration similar to a Black Mass. It serves 
as his personal contract to quit the world and its moral 
standards,to quit the Church and familial attachments. 
It also serves as a means of intimidation and perhaps, 
as a Last Supper. At any rate, Cenci invited the guests 
to celebrate the momentous occasion of his two sons' 
deaths in Rome. The scene begins with the guests awaiting 
the Count--walking in circles, some walking slowly, some 
quickly. The rhythm is broken occasionally by the revo- 
lutions and the sudden stops of a dwarf. He suddenly 
cries out. The following production notes hint at the 
mathematically designed images and actor Sty bizetaon- 

AUC CUNLS'cry>, Bbur sts out laughing. E and Andrea 

meet; E slaps Andrea, then sobs (3 sobs) with head 


in hands; B follows A by the left shoulder; J 
dances with one of the dummies. 


Cry a5) 
Laugh) follows 2 seconds after the first 
SOD: ==) 


A marches like a knight l 
G imitates him, but with little steps. 





lopr, 113. From Roger Blin's Production Notebook 
on The Cenci. 
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93 
Inferred from these movements is a feeling of tension,a 
presentiment that this celebration will be a macabre 
one, and that their host is up to no good. The variety 
of expressed emotions as well as their extremity indi- 
cates the confusion and fear inspired by the Count. 

To visualize the power of the Count's presence, 
Artaud made use of group action. Cenci has just informed 
his guests of the cause for celebration, the death of his 
sons. Someone has decided to leave the banquet. The 
production notebook reads: 


Heweybeatriceystandsaupie Luctretia collapses. 
Everyone at the table rises. heya et now 
themselves toward the centre and are scatter- 
ing in all directions when Cenci commands: 
"Wait." They fall to the right and to the 
Tet terneqroups: = 


However desperately the guests wish to leave, eenci's 
power overwhelms them. His will disconcerts them 
completely. 


Colonna comes back toward the guests, each one 
of whom is moving in a small circle that closes 
invaespiral.4sGolonna mmakesea larger circle 
around them. 


This takes about eight to ten seconds. 


At the end of this whirlwind, the men find 
themselves outside of the circle, the women 
in a heap at the centre. Each one is engaged 
in a struggle against a ghost. All the men 
freeze for two seconds. 


Colonna, the first, sets out as if following 
something. He is followed by C and then F. 





lopr, Production Notebook, 117. 
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The women, panic-stricken, look all around 
and try to hold the men back. 


Those who are not circling: Their arms fall 
to their sides and they walk forward slowly, 
as if balanced by some invisible NOM EAES Wi ghe fe 


Movement of the men: Their first move is one 
Of pursuit; for their second, they stagger 
back farther and farther. . . .1 


The above notations indicate Artaud's attempt to convey 
through gesture the underlying feelings of the play. 

The power exerted by the Count is physically rendered 

by group action as the guests are pulled into a "whirl- 
wind" en masse. There is also awarenesspoty individuals 
privately coping with Cenci's Overpowering spirit. Their 
desire to overcome his strength and their weaknesses and 
frustrations are portrayed with the minimum of words and 
a dependence on stage action. 

Artaud's theory of total and hieroglyphic Symbol 
was beginning to unfold. Fortunat Strowski from Paris- 
Midi was fully aware of Artaud's intentions: 

M. Artaud had another ambition, which was to 

Closely co-ordinate the action and the psy- 

chology of the play, not only with gestures 

and movement but also with the symbolism of 

gestures and movements. .. . robots . 5s 

disciplined movement and slow motion. Un- 
fortunately, M. Artaud does not yet fully understand 
this technique, which was introduced in Warsaw 

and Moscow, but I have seen no examples of it 

in Paris save in the work of M. WEES ia.) Ta es, 

In his ,attempt, Mie Artauds did. not always avoid 


gaucherie and ended up with no more than a 
livang tableau and groupings out of the Grevin 


ooo a Se Oe be ee ee |) ee 
lnpr, Production Notebooks 121. 
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Museum. But the play is, nevertheless, a 

valuable attempt that will count in theatre 

History 
Sight 

TO LLIUSstrace Objects Of Sight, Pilerre-Jean Jouve's 
observations of the production will be presented at 
length. The main body of his comments is concerned 
with the impressive visual and aural aspects of the 
production as they related to the spiritual condition 
Ot the Ceénes ramily. “His description of "the ‘set pro= 
jects the feeling of the play. It reads both massive 
and degenerate. 

The opening stage direction for The Cenci specifies 
a "deep winding gallery." The stage at the Folies-Wagram 
was built up on a number of levels connected by means of 
heavy scaffolding. Jouve described the space as insep- 
arable from the tragedy, commending Balthus on the 
design and construction of the space--at once "interior, 
symbolic, Italianate:" 

a prodigious space. a decor at once 
Intec LoL; SyYMbulie, cl ow taldanatey, ail whiten 
everything falls into place with extreme 


Simplicity and Torce. The built-up decor on 
which people walk is essentially architectonic 


drortunat Strowski, "A Four-act Tragedy in Ten 
Tableaux," 132. From a Critique published in 
Paris-Midi, May 9, 1935. 
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and looks much like a gigantic prison 
palace by Piranese. ... there is a 
scaffolding like a huge ladder and a 
round column against the sky which 
raised the Cenci palace toa frighten- 
ing height. 


Jouve noted that ‘everything falls into place with 
extreme simplicity and force." What is synchronized 
here 75 not only the design and its material components 
to shape some historical correspondence with the Cenci 
palace souring I6tn century italy, but also by the use 
of colour, contour, and design the atmosphere of the 
whiolesplay which 1s the spiritual Condition, of the Cenci 
family. 

The critique continues: 


Meee ene Led cuLeain, hanging like rags Of 
Troneor clots of sjellied blood, the broken 
aecresr ,UttIng iicO Space; against the tall 
backdrop, the costumes, the material of which 
Was sDrotiliant and alive, Causing Some amaze— 
MeniGeEwienoutstiat living wamatter sever lp 
Staging the other one-—-the dead material of 
Stones, stairs, gables,portals, wheels, and 
ropes. 


THe mise en scene Of Antonin Artaud Constantly 
animated the ‘Space in a creative fashion: 2 we 
were in the presence of Continual labor: The 
complex lights, the movements of the individual 
and the ensembles, the sounds, the music reveal 
to the spectator thaw the space and the time 
formed an*-attective reality. “The intent of 

“Artaud and thateof Balthus' was an unison. “The 
extremes appeared in the play emphatic and sober, 
in Artaud himself, and!) in the incandescent 
beauty and the action of Iya Abdy which was both 
childlike and savage. 


But I shall place the spectator's imagination 
betore the, begiunving OLeACt 1V; 101s the 
moment which surpasses grandeur. 
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The delirious monologue of Cenci, the 
arming of the assassins by Beatrice, the 
death of Cenci by the transfixed nails, 
the counterpoint of trumpet music (Roger 
Desormiére) , the scene of arrest. One 
could see Cenci at his extremity: his 
face grimy and torn with exhaustion; 
that of Beatrice sumptuous and 'vivid- 
yellow' in her black murder-gown influ- 
encing the mute assassins .. . shows 
that it is not necessary to know how to 
laAuUgi im onder to know how to kill. 
Everything was chosen to give us the 
impression of excessiveness. We wit- 
nessed (which for my part was always of 
particular interest) the multiplication 
of time-space which marked the true 
moments of panic, the weight of evil 
actions, the minuteness of the fatality. 


Soon the prisoner will be put on the wheels: 

the turning of the wheel existed at the 

beginning and before the beginning. It is 

always eternal. In that one grand theatrical 

moment existed the summary of what has been 

at the very. béginning.1 

Throughout this critique there is evidence of 
Artaud's intention to co-ordinate and synchronize the 
multiple working parts of the play to create the 
dramatic machine which he called"“concrete poetry" con- 
crete because it produced "Something objectively from 
the fact of its active presence on the stage. "“ nes 
active presence was due to director's attention to every 
moment of the play, as Jouve commented: "we were in the 


Last Pvererce lity Jouve, "Les Cenci d‘Antonin Artaud," 
limsNoOuvele Revue rancaise, “Xl lL (June ,.1935), 914-915. 
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Presence, OL; comtinual labor .... \.f-efhe complex.iights, 
the movements of the individual and the ensembles, the 
sounds, the music reveal to the spectator that the 
space and the time formed an affective reality." 
Artaud's Symbols in space and his technique of contract- 
ing time worked together for Jouve to intensify the 
undercurrents of the play to a point he described as the 
Hii Ome aAtronaOt Lime—Space. ” 

Another example of synchrony Jouve noted was the 
unison of intent between Artaud and paeniee = the set 
designer. In an interview with Marcel Idzkowski, 

Artaud referred to the intimacy that existed between 
costume and the psychological condition of the persona: 
"Balthus made the sets and the costumes and in them he 
stresses the symbolic slide--even down to the colours-- 
which I tried to make Apparen eric In a news release by 
Pierre Barlatier, Artaud says that Balthus "knows the 
symbolism of forms as well as of colours (green for death, 


In a review entitled "Annabella at the Théatre 
des €hamps—-Elysees »for Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, Artaud 
expressed his appreciation of Balthus? work: “There is 
another uncommonly rare factor in Barnowsky's show. 
These are Balthus' costumes and especially his sets. ... 
All Balthus' forests in this show are deeply mysterious, 
full of sombre grandeur. ~Quite’different from other 
theatre forests. They have shadows and a rhythm which 
addresses itself to one's soul. Behind the trees and 
light *Of®natunre; they revoke cries, words, Sounds. . . . 
Artaud, Collected works, Il, 147. 


“artaud, Oeuvres Complétes, V, p. 303. From an 
interview by Marcel Idzkowski in Le Jour. 
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yellow for evil death), makes use of this symbolism 
in his choice of costumes and in designing the mag- 
miticent decors... The witra=-real decor ts ultra- 
constructed but, like ruins, it creates an impression 


of an extraordinary sigecevinme. 


Sound 

Sound includes incantation, sound effects, and 
music. For Artaud, when the text is necessary, even 
that receives its degree of metaphysical value. He 
had no intention of completely suppressing speech in 
theatre, but of changing its role, at least equalizing 


: ; x 4 : 
its importance with that of the mise en scene. Hewsara: 


I am adding another language to the spoken 
language, and I am trying to restore to the 
language of speech its old magic, its essen- 
tial spellbinding power, for its mysterious 
possibilities have been forgotten. When I 
say I will perform no written play, I mean 
that I will perform no play based on writing 
and speech, that in the spectacles I produce 
there will be a preponderant physical share 
which could not be captured and written down 


in the customary language of words, and that 
even the spoken and written portions will be 


spoken and written in a new sense.3 (italics 
mine). 
1bierre Barlatier, "Regarding Les Cenci, M. Artaud 


tebis us why a -Tneatre vor cruelty (in TDR, 107.) From 
a news release in Comoedia,May 6, 1935. 
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This sort of transformation was attempted in The Cenci 
production by mixing the text with rhythmic movements, + 
by asking the actors to play animals for the banquet 
scene and to make the corresponding gutteral Sourdse- 
by infusing (to an "“ultra-realistic” degree) the words 
with an abundance of emotional overtone. With regard 
to the latter, Raymonde Latour cOmmended Artaud, who 
played the Count, on his delivery which, he said, was 
like “hitting us in the face with the most searing words 
and passionate phrases, like slaps or battle pees 
(Action Frangaise, however, said: "He is so bad that he 
finally becomes paves} ee ta 

Vocal sounds, of course, become intensified when 
expressed by a crowd. When Beatrice warns her father 
during the banquet scene that his curse over the family 


ener? Biol cmcrhetcue anelDR, 136. “From a 
Gr tqieul 1) Cem eM pr pia yang. 3 jn 





eRocer Brin-tn- lon;= lO. Statements by Roger Blin 
about Les Cenci taken from an interview with Roger Blin 
by Charles Marowitz. 


3Raymonde bAcOUuo ye Cm ELouley eta ton, a 20.5) F LOmea 
ChineLgQue! in Paris-Midi peMayent jeg oo. 
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would only turn his sons against him, the guests react 
en masse as if they had received a punch in the stomach, 
drawing in the breath and exhaling it in a great cry. 
Here again, the patricide and its consequences are fore- 
shadowed and capsulized by a single sound. 
| Another example of choral sound occurs in the stage 

directions gelethesCencietext, -atathe beginning,;of the 
banquet scene. The scene opens with a tableau of an 
orgy which suddenly breaks into violent action. The 
directions continue: 

The bells of Rome can be heard in full peal, 

but muffled following the dizzy rhythm of the 

banquet. Voices are raised, taking on the 

deep or high-pitched, almost crystal-clear note 

of the bells. From time to time, a thick 

heavy sound spreads out then dissolves. 
There re a feeling here of a celebration and that the 
guests are irrevocably tied to the fate of the Cenci 
tauvivye Lhe face that their voices sound at High and 
low pitches with almoSt the same intensity as the bells 
of Rome show unmistakably their participation in the 
event and only occasionally do they have some awareness 
of the Count as centre of all this misshapen activity, 
that is, when "from time to time, a thick heavy sound 
spreads out then dissolves. ... 

By.usSing sound in this manner, Artaud wished to 


create a new dimension for the spectator, that is, to 


"hear" the spiritual foundation of the personae in the 
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play through sound Symbols just as he wished us to 


see" through Symbols of sight and gesture, the signi- 
ficance of the moment or the exalted stature of the 
personae. 

Artaud was also fascinated by the possibilities 
of creating a sound Symbol using incantation. He wrote: 

The Tibetan Book of the Dead emphasizes the 

power of sound caught by the human ear; I 

do not think anyone will question this power, 

and everyone knows that repetitious sounds 

heweremhyonotacyer fect. 
In The Cenci, RZ BEES utilized this form only once in 
Act III Scene ii. The effect not only contracts action 
sequence into one moment, but it also renders simul- 
taneously the feelings of both antagonists and protago- 
NUS tee Act lt i, scene 211 ebegqins with ithe sound of sa 
hurricane as Orsino and:.Cenci's son, Giacomo, post the 
mute assassins for their work. As they wait, Lucretia, 


Bernardo, and Beatrice appear walking in a trance-like 


state and very far behind them Count Cenci can be seen. 


yee’ news release in TDR, 97. Published in 
ter PeulLce Panis len, Apia ea 45 os). 


Probably the most powerful form of incantation in Bali 
is the Ketjak, chanted by male performers as the 

"monkey army" of the great Lord Rama. The story of 

Rama is vocalized with utmost precision, weaving in and 
out of the chorus, which produces.the rhythm, the dynam- 
ics, and the drive. De Zoete and.Spies say that "the 
words are less words than power-giving sounds." De Zoete 
and Spies, Dance and Drama in Bali, p. 85; also None- 
such recording, "Golden Rain,” recorded in Bali by 

David Lewiston. 
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The stage directions read: 
+ -« - - One can hear voices repeating the 
name’ Cenc: tinsti.in a single. prolonged, 


high-pitched tone, then like the pendulum 
Of saunCcLock: 


CENG Ee CUuNCGl.». CENCIZ CENCI. 


At moments all the names blend together at 

one point in the sky, like countless birds 

wo. ©. Ueelnem vorces growl louder tand’ pass: by: 

Pikeva flight of birds very close at hand. 

Artaud gives few details of the pending assassina- 
tion and of the abortive operation in chronological 
discursive order. It is evident from the hurricane the 
fear that rages within the antagonists. It is under- 
stood from the incantation that all the forces stand 
against Cenci and by his appearance during the repetition 
of his name, he apparently is aware of his situation. 
The sounds of his name are repeated, grow louder, con= 
verge into a single sound, "and pass by like a flight 
of birds very close at hand." The Count's strength is 
Signalled by his shout into the sounds, "What, then!" 
which brings total silence to the scene. Here again, 
the story line is pre-empted in favor of a sequence of 
emotional stimuli to which the audience is subjected 


in a contracted period of time and with more intensity. 


Tijeeiicat resort tGntelry 


There is one area in Artaud's construction of 


sound symbols in The Cenci that bears close examination 
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because there seems to be some confusion in the hand- 
ling of his sound™objects. At least, a discrepancy 
seems to exist between his application of "sound 
effects" as Symbols and those Symbols of gesture, sight, 
and sound which we have already discussed. 

In a news release published in Le Petite Parisien 
concerning the projected demonstration of "The Theatre 
Gtecruelty. eonecalc. disclosed his concern tor Che 
quality and effect of sound in his theatre. He indi- 
cated that he would prefer to have used direct sound, 
"which would have enveloped the spectator and brought 
him to our mercy in a network of USERS. > As it 
happened, the effect was achieved but not exactly as 
intended. Artaud approached his goal by working with 
Roger Desormiere who had experience with the microphone 
and recording techniques as well as the Martenot. In 
the preparation £or the production of The Cenci, 
NesOrnrere recorded the bells at the Cathedral of Amiens 
Wichethe micropnonesaitect Ly ouncder thesbells. (For the 
torture chamber scene, he recorded the machines of a 


suburban factory. Footsteps were recorded to be played 





ona Artaud, Roger, Blin,» and. others,,.”"Antonin 
Neeatians ‘hess, Cencadsi oan 20D (June, 24 972) va 9dang) Prom 
a news release printed in Le Petite Parisien, April 14, 
LOB i. 
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at full volume at various points throughout the play. 
Desormiére not only contributed the particularized 
sound which would physically support the action and 
express the atmosphere and moods, but the dynamics of 
volume, the collage of sound, the intermixture of 
mechanical sounds with human voices, and the structure 
of the musical score to provide seven-beat rhythms of 
Inea music. 

The result of the sound preparation was criticism 
from ithe Mmagorms tyajot ilheatrercrit ies- whol followed: The 
Cener product voneouiGollette, from Le Journal, refers 
to Desormiere's effects as a cross between a shriek 
and aes anslroad eee eae Gerald D'Houville remarks 
that the audience was "in a state of alert as if we 
were hearing the wail of sirens during an evening of 
" aauke See It is obvious that the sensibilities 
of the audience were affected, but the above comments 
strongly suggest;a, feeling of irritation or agitation. 

This feeling of irritation may have been due to 


an exaggeration by the press or it may have been the 





poe Bang hiDR) filo veerromsanninterviewswith 
Charles Marowitz. 
*collette, "Les Cenci at the Folies Wagram" in 


TDR, 134. From a critique published in Le Journal, 
Miciyaue le pom oS 


* Coral DHouvakie;, (in TDR. 36s) broma criti gue 
published in Le Petit Parisien, April 14, 1935. 
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result of Artaud's direction. At any rate, there are 
several laGgumentsuthar tollow from this particular 
response of the press. 

The first argument is that Artaud's interpretation 
of both structure and effect of Symbol precludes the 
suggestion that he deliberately intended to hurt or pain 
the senses of the audience. On principle, Artaud would 
not seek to create a sensational distraction, since his 
theory, which is explicitly documented in The Theatre 
and Its Double, and his practice establish his direc- 
ELON without a doubt. 

This chapter considered the Symbol in reference 
to its unitive aspect as developed in practice. In 
Thegeenci, Actaud , altempted to achieve this unity,on 
several levels: between the elements of the mise en 
scene (total theatre) and between the Symbol and its 
referent (hieroglyphic theatre). 

Then, in Artaud's theoretical exposition, there 
are numerous references to the description of both 
the Symbol and its desired effect on the audience. 
LmebOth Cases, UnLty lc asmajOr. actor. 

Regarding the structure of Symbol, Artaud des- 
cribed that of the Balinese theatre" -- the most 
COMMancahing InPer penetrations JOin Sight to Sound, 


intellect to sensibility, the gesture of a character 
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Log, 
Eon thevevocationimeo: oe Theatre, he insisted,’ must 
become a "demonstration of the profound unity of the 
concrete and the abstract,"* must "bring into play 
all the relationships of object to object and of form 
to signification."” Ho alsesberatednsociety for its 


fear of the words "mystic" and "religious" and explained 


that this fear was merely indicative of a lack of the 

“spirit of synthesis and analogy."“ (Italics mine.) 
Regarding the effect of Symbol, Artaud constantly 

referred to his model of Pure Theatre, the Balinese 


theatre. His experience was that it conferred an 


untensemequilibrium,;4a* wholly materialized gravity;"> 


that its language developed "all its physical and poetic 


effects on every Level yoteconseieusnessyandhin Allathe 


senses; "° Lhaterty set uplivibratkions notmenga Single 
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Finally, of key importance to the argument that it was 
not Artaud"s_intent to be "cruel" to the senses, I 
refer to a comment Artaud made about the mise en scene: 
this "language created for the senses must be concerned 
with satisfying them." (Italics mine.) 

Of course, it is possible when reading Artaud's 
work to misconstrue his sometimes excessive poetic 
language. His style is forthright and very often his 
vocabulary is harsh. His references to the effect of 
Symbol as having the power to produce a physical 
eee or to leave an "image that will shake the 
Organism to its foundations and leave an ineffaceable 
pee must be understood in context of his entire 
theory regarding the Symbol. .Fregquentiy,, when Artaud 
referred to violence in the theatre, he meant "intense" 


LabnetmelanedeGdmag lige plysiGals force. SFOR instance, 





in his description of Balinese theatre there are fre- 
quent allusions to violence in this sense. He wrote 
of Balinese gesture: "these spiritual signs have a 

precise meaning which strikes us only intuitively but 
with enough violence to make useless any translation 


Ui Oe Od Cadet oc Ui ou Ve Tenguagesi. It has been noted 
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that Artaud's description of the principle and the 


application of the principle were primarily intended 
to produce a unified dramatic expression. He wrote 
to Paulhan: "Everything that disturbs the mind without 
Causing It to Ose Its equilibrium 1S a moving means 
of expressing the innate pulsations of nize. = (italics 
mine. ) 

wero vavmi tty, ArLauG 5s appiacatlon of this 
particular sound Symbol (which created agitation) was 
an unwitting digression from his own principles of 
DYtOO ewer Eat SminMpOrtcant tO Clarity Artaud’ s solid 
posieron regarding Symbol “and Its e@rfect in- theatre 
because misconceptions could easily develop if his 
notion of Cruelty were not understood in the context 


of the whole. There is a tendency among some avant- 
garde theatre groups to apply Artaud's digression from 


the Drinciple Lather thaneenet princi plemucse.t ineathe 


name of Cruelty. Indeed, the whole idea of Cruelty 
has been widely misunderstood, often misapplied. Due 
Corthisamasunderstanding, Rickner poinisjout; pamuch 
contemporary theatre exhibits a widespread use of on- 
stage physical sadism, and a wholesale importation 


from non-Western cultures of ritual techniques solely 
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for their exotic value, divorced from their original 
‘ 1 
purpose and meaning." 

From the beginning, when Artaud first formulated 
the term "Theatre of Cruelty," there were misunderstand- 
ings. Collette from Le Journal commented: 

Piiean feven murder, "rape -tand scalping con- 

sidered as fine arts, have only deceived 

M. Artaud. From the point of view of theatre, 

I do not put my trust in punishment itself. 

As ftoemthelstakey I only know that, in former 

times, a hippodrome has presented it as a 

family spectacle. . . . When the HPODErtory GF 

M. Artaud has examined a zodiac of torments, 

towards what cruelty will it turn? There are 

not thirty-six ways to eat a heart, or cut up 
atch haare Thus). Artaud? will b -have to exploit 


the torments and illnesses of the spirit-- > 
which is equivalent to reinstating ordinary theatre. 


Although the terminology is unfortunate, one can 
understand Artaud's choice from the viewpoint of certain 
characteristics implied in the word. Cruelty, apart from 
the obvious negative aspect, suggests a remarkable 
energy and conscious deliberation. Artaud defended the 
title on these grounds, explaining that although the 
term could be construed to mean sadism or bloodshed in 
the theatre, he proposed that one could imagine pure 


Reber L Rickner, "Theatre and Ritual: Artaud's 
ENeGabre= of ‘Cruelty, and the salinese Barong, pp. 3=4. 


ecetietre im TDR, i348.) Fron critique published 


ith se Journal, May U2) 51935. 
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dL 
Cruelty without bodily laceration. He is referring 
to that quality of mind which presupposes a certain 
consciousness, a one-pointed determination to achieve 
something particular... Cruelty, as Artaud pointed out, 
Signifies "rigor, implacable intention and decision, 
irreversible and absolute determination, "2 He said 
this quality engenders an "appetite for life, a cosmic 
rigorg "6 andtanvye drama whch) didenotrdisplayithisnsort 
of consciousness would be useless drama. 

These. values oOfe "rigor, amplacable intention and 
decision" were precisely those he experienced in 
Balinese theatre. Every symbol conveyed to the senses 
received its power from the precision and clarity of 
ChHeMperlormer: wouln fact, everything in this theatre is 
calculated with an enchanting mathematical meticulous- 
ness. Nothing is left to chance or to personal initia- 
edt This kind of determination or dedication to 
the perfect creation of Symbol on stage would be for 
EGawceg wet Oso morale ya while hy hes ote at raddt\to 
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As theatre has many components, Artaud was able 
to describe any one of these in terms of Cruelty. 
Sometimes Cruelty referred to the energy and con- 
sciousness of the performer; often the term ay ane 
to the spectator of Pure Theatre who "fearlessly 
makes himself master of what does not exist, and 
DUINngset es TCO being."* OF it referred’ to’ the Symbol 
when its dynamic and energizing presence created a 
transformation in the audience. 

TNescCELtLcs interpret Artaud ’s use of the term 
Crueltywas Various readings Of intensity. Susan Sontag 
interprets it as dramatic control; ° BEL sevlin 
interprets the word to read "all-out impact tes hey 
Brustein and Grotowski see the term as meaning 


artistic deatoactons” Robert Rickner views the term 


wy ein DOM Aer ys Oleg che ere The aspect of deter- 
mination can also be understood from the viewpoint of 
neurological research pertaining to the fourth state 
of consciousness. The change from one state of con- 
sciousness to the fourth state is analagous to the 
creation of a laser beam in which incidental electro- 
magnetic radiation of mixed frequencies is converted 
EO, One OL more) trequéencies™@to produce highly amplified 
and coherent radiation. See above, brain wave 
synchrony, pp.. 69-70. 


erbid?s) po ide 


3Sontag, ed., Antonin Artaud Selected Writings, 


From her preface entitled “Artaud, " p. xxxvii. 


eceit iny he Diamatic Concepts ob Antonin Artaud, p. 97. 


>Brustein, Ine sIneatre sor Revolt. p.. 364% Grotowski, 
Towaradsed Poor Theatre, —p. 125. 
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Ss 
as a reference to the "metaphysical dimension of life 
and ritual." He writes that Artaud's theatre is the 
pitting of individual cruelty against cosmic Cruelty. 
Individual Cruelty is the alternative to blind sub- 
mission.+ 

Unfortunate as the term Cruelty is, we must 
dismiss its dominant sense (that is, the Quality of 
deliberately inflicting pain on someone or something) 
and remember the value Artaud extracted from the word. 
Determination, energy, self-sufficiency were qualities 
which resulted from the experience of a state of 
heightened awareness and, as Artaud believed, the 
experience of this state was the only antidote to 
that particular dullness and lack of vision he con- 
demned in Western society. 

Therefore, the term Cruelty must be considered 
not in its literal sense, but in the sense Artaud 
regarded the word, that is, as meaning dedication, 
energy, determination. This conclusion is based On, 
a) Artaud's defense of the term CCLUGL Ls a Danis 


letters and manifestoes, b) Artaud's style and usage 


mitel tesa Rickner, "Theatre and Ritual: Artaud's 
Theatre of Cruelty and the Balinese Barong,: pp. 105- 
LOD: 
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of language, c) the interpretation of SrILics, and 
d) the character and effect of Symbol as coherent 
and unitive in nature rather than damaging, disrup- 


tive, or literally "cruel."* 





wihere is"the possibility that the tittIe 
Theatre of Cruelty does have a fortunate side, 
one which could not have escaped Artaud's aware- 
ness, and that is the notoriety and controversy 
that accompanied the name from the beginning. 
Notoriety appeared, because of the implications 
of the title alone; ‘and controversy, because 
of the gap that seemed to exist between the 
title and its metaphysical concerns. In both 
cases, Artaud's defense only highlighted his 
bold theatrical ideas and philosophies. 
"Metaphysical Theatre" may well have been dis- 
missed with a yawn, but Theatre of Cruelty 
seems to demand a response of some nature. 
Response was forthcoming. The deciding factor 
that made Artaud and his ideas known may well 
Ravesecn tits Very couch OL Imgenuity of 
choosing a title that promised controversy. 
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Me a) 
SUMMARY 


The principle question of this paper was to define 
the function and form of Artaud's concept of Pure 
Theatre and to find the relationship between function 
and form. 

Historians agree that the Balinese theatre experi- 
ence was central to Artaud's theoretical contributions. 
The Balinese performance made a great impact on Artaud 
and on his thought. The experience was meaningful to 
him on two accounts. First, he had an intimate knowledge 
of the Oriental idiom. Through Dullin and the Theatre 
d'Atelier, Artaud became familiar with Oriental dramatic 
techniques and through his own search for mental 
stability he had become familiar with Eastern religion, 
philosophy, and culture. Secondly, the Balinese per- 
formance demonstrated Artaud's dramatic aspiration. 
These aspirations referred to theatre's function and 
form and were the result of his affiliation with the 
Surrealists, Symbolist influence, as well as his own 
workshop, Theatre Alfred Jarry. Regarding function, 
theatre was to be somehow cathartic; regarding form, 
theatre was to be non-discursive, total, hieroglyphic. 
Prior to the Balinese performance in 1931, Artaud did 
not understand the means to achieve his aspirations. 


HOWeVeL, with the confrontation with the Orient, Artaud 
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found the model: of Pure Theatre on which he based his 
subsequent theories in The Theatre and itss Double’. 
Artaud's particular interest in Oriental culture 
and metaphysics seems to have directly influenced his 
idea of the function of Pure Theatre. Such writers as 
Mauriac, Adamov, Pronko, Greene, and Rickner suggest 
that the fundamental characteristic of Artaud's thought 
was its gravitation towards Metaphysical realities. 
According Greene, though, this interest in meta- 
physics and mind expansion was initiated by his own 
mentahrproblens se; Thisndes recognized in his "Correspond- 
ence with Riviere" early in his career where he admitted 
Eovhis amnabaghity eo comprehensively express his intui- 
tions and to his longing for wholeness, concentration, 
cohesion of thought. These problems along with his search 
for "authentic language" in the tradition of Heidegger 
and Mont-Poly, eventually led Artaud to Hastern thought, 
to Surrealism, to his interest in the exotic cultures 
of Greece and Mexico and to the occult of astrology, 
number, alchemy, and magic. The common thread that ran 
through these various interests was Artaud's Seance for 
metaphysical srealities that iis; -for transcendence and 
for Nirvana or enlightment. What becomes immediately 
apparent on reading Artaud's work is a hybrid of ideas 
from multiple origins--Surrealist, SyRbDOLISt, Occult, and 


especially Oriental which form the cortex of his theories. 
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The function of Pure Theatre as envisioned by 
Artaud was to change consciousness. Basically this 
meant utilization of the latent powers of the mind 
and this utilization: ranged from simple concentration 
and the ability to clearly express intuition to the 
fullest development of the mind, which is supposedly 
Nirvana or enlightenment. Artaud maintained that the 
true effect of theatre should have metaphysical 
characteristics of transcendence, of universality, of 
changing individual consciousness, and eventually of 
changing social Gonsciousness. 

The mechanics or process whereby transcendence 
occurs iS. described in Artaud's analogue, the Plague; 
in whiehveathatsis (purification) takes place DELOL SLO 
expansion of awareness. Among dramatic theoreticians 
nO Tar gument varices sregarding the possibility of cathar— 
Sis in theatre. Controversy arises, however, in the 
consideration of the means, that is, the form of theatre 
which Artaud conceived to achieve catharsis. Sellin and 
Brustein agree that Artaud's theories could lead to 
catharsis, Croyden and Greene are non-committal; and 
Arnold disagrees with the projected means because he 
felt that the expression of non-desirable traits of 
Character on Stage could not haveéga positive effect 


on the spectators. 
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The question naturally follows: What is the 
agent that generates the poetic state in the audience? 
Chapter IV concerned itself with Artaud's idea of 
theatres form, the Symbol. There is evidence of his 
ideas on form as early as 1926, when he founded Thé&tre 
Alfred Jarry. Artaud was always searching for symbolic 
forms for theatrical expression, but in 1931 with the 
experience of Balinese theatre, Artaud became convinced 
that discursive expression in Western theatre must be 
replaced by a form that was non-discursive and non- 
literary in character. 

Beyond this concept of a non-discursive theatre, 
Artaud stated that theatre "must bring into play all the 
FELATTONSNepSsS GE SHJEEE EG SHJEGE airld GE Form te sighi- 
fication." This statement indicated two more character- 
istics of theatre's form: a)"The relationship of 
object to object" pointed to Artaud's theory of total 
EHEBEFE; dfiad Bb) €HE “relationship : :. : ot form to 
signification" reflected his idea of a hieroglyphic 
€hedatre: The “rélatienship : : : 6f form to signhifica- 
tion" also illustrates what Artaud meant by the "theatre 


and its Double." Theatre is the expressed, manifest 
form and what theatre should signify is its Double. 
Chapter V dealt with Pure Theatre in practice in 


order to determine whether Artaud's practice complements 
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LES 
his theory. The Theatre of Cruelty was designated the 
workshop of Pure Theatre and its first effort was the 
production of Artaud's The Senet “iT 1935), “an adaptation 
of Shelley's Cenci. Through examples of production 
taken from the Original production notebook (by Roger 
Blin), Artaud"s directorial comments in ENG play "itself; 
and from the critiques and reviews in Paris, Artaud's 
direction is well documented. Despite the apparent 
failure of The Cenci, Artaud nevertheless maintained 
his position to express his formula for a unified 


theatrical experience. 
CONCLUSION 


Artaud attempted to restore to the theatre a 
universal language of Symbol which he had recognized 
in the Balinese performance. The Theatre of Cruelty 
aimed at applying the principles of Oriental theatre 
for the perfect creation of Symbol on stage--which the 
East had achieved through centuries of experience and 
tradition and for which Artaud had neither the time 
nor the stamina to develop thoroughly through 
experimentation. 

What marks the success of Artaud's life and thotght, 
however, is his theoretical exposition of the essential 
nature of theatre which he located in the basic onde on 


uhGatre, the Symbol. a) Its function was definitely 
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Oriental in origin. Its inter-relating concepts were 
derived mainly from Artaud's experiential confrontation 
with Balinese Theatre as well as from his own knowledge 
of the Oren ea Philosophy of Tite. "The function of 
theatre was to expand the consciousness of the indivi- 
dual, and ultimately change society. b) The form, 
Symbol, Artaud characterized as hieroglyphic, total, 
and non-discursive. 

ihe nature Of Symbol, "as Artaud saw 1t, in its 
universal aspect is the centre and key to his concept 
of Pure Theatre. It derived its power and energy from 
its source, the Double, which as° the ‘latent and un-— 
Mdilfest form (tous the spectators) of the mythic 
vision experienced by the artist. Artaud defined the 
Double as the "great magic element (agent) of which 
tie CleaCle elit Storms, 1s Only the frquration. © 

Prior to performance, the Double is unmanifest 
and in a state of potential energy. Translated to its 
manifest, objective form, the Double acquires the status 
of Symbol, or theatre, which is the active agent for 
expansion of consciousness, according to Artaud's 
theories of Pure Theatre. 

The Symbol, as active and manifest expression of 
the vision, stands midway between its source (the Double) 


and its goal (the audience). The purpose or function 
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of the Symbol is, through its own inherent energy, to 
produce an immediate effect on the audience. 

The concept of the Plague expresses the fundamental 
Change that takes place with the spectator. When the 
viewer comes in contact with a highly charged Symbol, 
its character being Synchronous and unitive, the effect 
on the viewer must be of like quality. He will experi- 
ence the same views, the same state of consciousness 
the artist himself experienced at the moment of intui- 
tion, when he comes in contact with the Mythic level of 
life. The two opposite components of the Plague (puri- 
fication and renewal) embody two major theatrical 
concepts of Greek and Oriental theatre: Aristotle's 
idea of Catharsis and the Indian idea of Rasa, which 
is bliss or ecstasy. Both could be symptoms of 
increased synchrony in the mind of the beholder. 

The metaphysical nature of Artaud's Pure Theatre 
Nas 1Lts basis in this Synchrony which, he says, occurs 
Oval Ee levels of sthe individual: |veqo; emotions, 
intellect, mind, senses. Artaud wrote: "this language 
fthe symbol] "which idévyelouvs adl-ate physical and poetical 
effects on every level of tie toteeee anu ahead tie 
senses, necessarily induces thought to adopt profound 


attitudes which could be called metaphysics-in-action."2 





eva s Double, p. 44. 
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It is this experience that gives Symbol its value or 
that validates its worth. Therefore, according sto 
Artaud, it would seem that the ultimate profit of 
theatre is not to remain on the surface value of 
life, but to express the more fundamental levels of 
existence with Symbols that Carry energy. 

Artaud's aim to achieve Pure Theatre was viewed 
by his contemporaries with Skepticism. An unsigned 
critique entitled "The Dispute between Producers and 
Playwrights" contains an analysis of the "First Mani- 
festo of the Theatre of Cruelty" and concludes: 

Unmbiess, using M. "Artaud's formula, one 

thinks of creating a theatre whose mere 

functioning would generate OO 

pure theatre would stand in the same Lignt 

as the pure novel or pure poetry. M. Paul 

Valery said we ought always to try, but 

never hope to attain it. This holds for 

theatre. Not that it means M. Antonin 

Artaud's attempts are unproductive or mean- 

ingless, on the contrary, something always 

comes of such attempts. 1 
Artaud's attempts were certainly not "unproductive and 
meaningless." Artaud's vision profoundly influenced 
theatre up to the present day. His major contribution 
seems to be a redefinition of the function of theatre, 
that is, the concept of the Symbol as an active agent 


in the experience of theatre. 


re ee 


reread: COTICCCGO Works, 9 Ve, 0.209. Yrromn an 
article published in Le Mois, October, 1932. 
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LezS) 
Finally, the following passage from Artaud's 
letter "To the Director of the Comédie-Frangaise" 
summarizes his vision of theatre and the passion 
that always characterized that vision: 


The theatre is the land of Fire, the lagoons 
of Heaven, the battle of Dreams. The theatre 
is Solemnity. 


You leave your droppings at the foot of 
Solemnity like the Arab at the foot of the 
Pyramids. Make way for the theatre, gentle- 
men, make way for the universal theatre 
which is content with the unlimited field 

of the mind. 





PAE, “To the, Director of the Comeédie— 
Ebancalse "in COllected WOrkecra eli,  L0s. 
iranslater, Alistair Hamilton,. suqgests that this 
letter was probably written for the third issue of La 
Révolution surréaliste. 
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